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NICOLAI HARTMANN’S ONTOLOGY 


Nicolai Hartmann, born 1882 in Riga, died on the ninth of October 1950 
in Géttingen. Most of the following paper was written in the months pre- 
ceding his death. It therefore refers to him as to one still with us. In fact, 
it seems difficult to the writer to think of him otherwise." 


I 
Tue Sarest Doctrine 


The shock administered to German intellectual life by the First World 
War and its consequences, defeat, revolution, and the destruction of middle 
class property by inflation, proved a great stimulant. The twenties abounded 
in intellectual ventures resulting in a re-orientation of German philosophical 
thought. During this period the three philosophers still dominant in Germany 
to-day, Karl Jaspers, Martin Heidegger, and Nicolai Hartmann, defined 
their positions and constructed the doctrines which they are still in the 
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process of developing. This triumvirate is far from presenting a unified 
front. But in spite of the disparity of their points of view their theories 
share certain characteristics accruing to them from a common experience, 
All three owe their initial impulse to a creative disturbance, the awareness 
of a fatal threat to our civilization. All three are animated by the conviction 
that the philosopher cannot be indifferent to the approaching cataclysm : 
if something is foul in the general state of things, he must discover the 
damage and help to remedy it by enlightening his contemporaries. They 
effect a revolution from academic Positivism, the philosophy regnant in 
the preceding era. In combating this adversary, the otherwise conflicting 
post-war or post-revolutionary philosophies march shoulder to shoulder. 

The German variety of pre-war academic Positivism was characterized 
by a pre-occupation with the problems of method. As methodology, phil- 
osophy tended to become an ancilla scientiarum. Metaphysics was supplanted 
by epistemology, and the approach to the problem of knowledge was largely 
determined by Kant’s transcendental idealism interpreted along neo-Kantian 
lines. The revolt against Positivism was to restore to philosophy its vital 
significance, and it could do so only by rescuing from oblivion two funda- 
mental data: Man himself, long neglected in favour of an epistemological 
robot, the ‘ subject of knowledge ’, and Reality or Being, eclipsed in neo- 
Kantian thought by a substitute, the mental construct called ‘ object of 
science ’, The three champions of this revolt divided among themselves the 
task at hand: Jaspers, interested in man as an individual, developed an 
existentialist philosophy which owed both its initial impulse and its basic 
concepts to Kierkegaard. Hartmann, stirred into philosophic productivity 
by the problem of Being, inaugurated a novel Ontology. Heidegger finally, 
trying to rediscover Being in the core of the Kierkegaardian individual, 
conceived his existentialist ontology. 

By assigning to Hartmann a place in the agitated intellectual life of 
his time we must avoid lending his work an interest which he himself holds 
in scorn. There is a good deal of drama, and even melodrama, in the exist- 
entialist writings. There is no drama whatsoever in Hartmann. The temper 
of his writings is cold, sober, analytic. They are void of both lyric and 
preaching. Any ascendency he has over the emotions of his readers is due 
to the breadth of his vision, the clean and far-flung lines of his distinctions 
and the sweeping vistas he opens. Though critical of Positivism and sharply 
opposed to its neo-Kantian version, he retains a goodly portion of the Posi- 
tivist heritage. He shares the Positivist’s distaste for a philosophy that 
panders to the yearning after Weltanschauung. In Positivist style he likes 
to speak of his ‘ workshop ’, and his philosophical ethos is that of the ‘ worker’. 
He maps out a field of investigation and then starts his patient spadework, 
dividing and subdividing, painstakingly scrutinizing, one by one, the con- 
cepts he deals with, indefatigably refining upon his distinctions, and yet, 
through all his laborious plodding, never losing sight of the grand lineament 
which unites the logical minutiae into a comprehensive pattern. One may 
disagree with his principles, but it is hard not to admire his craftsmanship. 
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There is in German philosophical literature a superfluity of first volumes 
never followed by second ones. Hartmann, too, is a man of ambitious 
projects. But he carries them out. The book in which he was first quite 
himself, the Metaphysik der Erkenntnis (1921), furnished the blueprint of a 
vast literary edifice which it then took him three decades to rear. This 
structure shows no marks of the catastrophic events which filled the period 
of its growth. In 1950 Hartmann can quote from his writings of the early 
twenties as expressing his present views, or he may republish these early 
works with only trifling alterations. The connoisseur will discover hesitations 
and changes of opinion on certain issues (and some of these changes are 
recognised as corrections of former errors by the author himself); a careful 
reader may also trace a slow shift of emphasis in the direction of greater 
affrmativeness. The rdle assigned to irrational elements of reality, limiting 
our knowledge, is more obtrusive in his earlier books. But these slight 
sinuosities only serve to throw into prominence the severe rectilinear design 
of his thought. Consistency is its prime virtue. 

Work can only be done within a context surpassing the individual worker 
and determining his effort as a contribution to a collective achievement. 
The wider context within which Hartmann wishes to place himself is the 
progress of philosophical knowledge in history. Here we notice another 
element of Positivism in his thought. The nineteenth century idea of progress 
finds little favour with contemporary German philosophers, and in regard 
to historical progress as a whole Hartmann is just as critical as the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen. But he believes in progress in philosophy—a 
progress, in his opinion, of a curiously covert sort. Hartmann is modern, 
Positivist, and decidedly post-Kantian in his rejection of the metaphysical 
systems of the past. These systems, he holds, are hybrid products. They 
are, he admits, specimens of genuine philosophy. They deal with real 
problems and provide real knowledge. But at the same time they minister 
to man’s longing for salvation—a religious want which, to Hartmann’s 
mind, is quite alien from the philosophical purpose. Under the pressure 
of the religious demand for finality the builders of systems claim to know 
more than can be known, with the result that instead of enduring philo- 
sophical knowledge they achieve only a short-lived Weltanschauwung—a 
compound of truth and fancy, honest thinking and wishful thinking. It is 
incumbent on the disillusioned analyst, the modern philosopher, to purge 
philosophical tradition of its foreign ingredients. Thus he may detect the 
progress of insight hidden behind that disheartening spectacle which current 
books on the history of philosophy unfold : an aimless procession of compet- 
ing systems. Heeding the lesson of the past, we should resist the temptation 
of ‘the system’. Its charms, harmony, balance, comprehensiveness, are 
inimical to truth. ‘ Problem thinking versus system thinking’ is the motto 
of Hartmann’s thought, formulated by him in the first programmatic account 
of his philosophical enterprise.2 Elements of system, Hartmann admits, 


*Deutsche Systematische Philosophie nach ihren Gestaltern, ed. Hermann Schwarz, 
yol, I (Berlin 1931). Nicolai Hartmann, pp. 281-340, esp. 250-257, 
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are found in every philosophical enterprise, including his own. They are 
legitimate to the extent that they reflect the sytematic character of reality, 
Not the system as such, but the system as a construct must be avoided.’ 
Under the influence of Hegel and more recently of Dilthey, German 
philosophical thought has developed a keen sensitiveness to the organic 
unity of every philosophy regarded as the creation of both an individual 
mind and a particular moment of history. Hartmann sets little store by 
this historicist approach to history. With his idea of a covert progress of 
philosophical knowledge he feels free to choose, from among the elements of 
systems, whatever suits his purposes, and to discard the rest. So he is of 
all schools and of no one in particular. As an ontologist he is Aristotelian, 
though he has no use for teleology as an ontological principle. He is a 
Kantian who claims for himself the stupendous task of re-writing for our 
time a critique of pure reason (ARW III). But Kant’s Copernican revolution 
he considers a misunderstanding. Anti-idealist though he is, he believes he 
carries on the work of the German idealists, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, by 
his own philosophy of the mind. Critical eclecticism seems a fitting name 
for Hartmann’s attitude towards his predecessors. The principle of selection 
is afforded by a secular counterpart to the philosophia perennis, the con- 
ception of a perpetual, though generally unrecognised, Ontology growing 
through the centuries. Hartmann enjoys himself in the réle of the tough- 
minded thinker pouring scorn on the tender-minded votaries of edifying 
philosophical creeds. Yet he propounds his own views with a subdued pathos, 
and occasionally intimations of a sense of mission slip from his pen. The 
foundation of philosophy is, according to him, the study of Being as Being, 
‘ontology ’. Instead of this unfamiliar name he also uses the more resounding 
one of metaphysics. The very title of his first important book, Metaphysics 
of Knowledge, was intended as a challenge to those of his confréres who still 
fought shy of this obsolescent branch of study. More specifically it was the 
gauntlet thrown down to neo-Kantianism in whose stronghold, Marburg, 
Hartmann started his career. In the words of Christian Wolff, whom he 
regards as one of his forerunners, he might have written: Nos ontologiam 
a contemtu, quo laborat, vindicamus, sterili tractatione in foecundam conversa. 
But still, in 1948, after the general climate of opinion has changed in favour 
of ontology, he finds himself the contemporary of ‘a generation that has 
lost the original sense of the problem of Being’ (GO X). He feels that he 
did what others were merely talking about. While they indulged in grandi- 
loquent rhetoric on an ontological movement and the advent of a new 
metaphysics, he quietly set to constructing his theory of ‘ Being as such’. 
In doing so he seemed at variance with the tendency of his time, though 
actually, at a deeper layer, he was in accord with its secret yearnings. Emerg- 
ing from a catastrophe and anticipating further disasters people felt : ‘ We 
live in a crumbling world. Nothing stable or safe is left us.’ Hartmann 


3ARW VIII-IX. This, incidentally, is one of the issues on which a shift of emphasis 
is to be noted: The anti-systematic bias of the early writings gradually disappears. 
‘Philosophia prima, sive Ontologia, editio nova (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1736) p. 1, 
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furnished the antithesis: he directed attention toward ‘ something safe ’, 
(feBav 7), Being as such, upon which to found the ‘safest doctrine’ 
(BeBavorary 


II 
Brernc—One anp Many 


What is this ‘ Being qua Being’, to be explored by a new philosophia 
prima? What sort of argument can establish a concept of Being? And 
what is the point in waxing eloquent on a theme which, as some may feel, 
is productive only of tautologies ? 

There is no definition of Being, and Hartmann does not try to provide 
one. But there are two marks of Being tacitly assumed rather than explicitly 
stated by him. In the first place, Being is ‘ being-by-itself’ (Ansichsein). 
Though stated affirmatively this characteristic is actually a negative one. 
Being as such is independent Being—independent of its being thought, 
imagined, known, attended to or ignored; independent, more generally 
speaking, of man, his intellectual equipment, his faculties, hopes, fears, 
his love or hate. Being is what it is, and Hartmann strives to cleanse it 
from all anthropomorphisms. There is no ‘meaning’ of Being—Being 
makes no ‘sense’. More precisely there is no sense in looking for anything 
like meaning in the field of ontology. For ‘meaning’ (Sinn) exists only 
within the ambit of human existence, and so the query itself is tainted by 
an unavowed anthropomorphism (GO 44-46). 

On this point Hartmann goes beyond what is involved in the notion of 
‘ Ansich’ (per se). Reality might very well exist per se and yet conform to 
a pattern disclosing itself to man as ‘ meaningful’. There might be an innate 
mutual aptness and correspondence, a connaturalitas, in the relationship 
between man and Being as a whole. But Hartmann does not even seriously 
consider this possibility. Here is his unrecognised @ piori, the parti pris of 
the post-Nietzschean philosopher and Positivist. Man, he feels, is confronted 
by an estranged reality, and Existentialists who expatiate on this alienation 
are mistaken not in regard to the facts but by the attitude they take towards 
them. They bemoan a simple datum as though it were the symptom of an 
extraordinary state of disgrace. Man’s nobility, we are told, with an over- 
tone of manly resignation, consists in coming to terms with a world not 
designed for him (NW 69-70). 

We may expect that a concept of Being, completely divorced from man 
and human aspirations towards meaning, is condemned to vacuity. Being, 
thus negatively defined, seems undistinguishable from Nothing. Would it 
be correct to say that Being is Nothing? Hartmann is far from accepting 
this Hegelian equation. His concept of Being grows concrete owing to a 
second mark which includes two inter-related features: Being is one, and 
it is structured. ‘The methodical unity involved in the idea of the new 
philosophia prima consists in raising, in all fields of inquiry, the question : 

‘Of. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1008 a 16. 
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what is that which in regard to its being is here primary and fundamental ? 
This mode of interrogation, together with the resulting type of investigation, 
achieves the unity of its object—regardless of its being parcelled out among 
diverse regions and in spite of this. The unity of the object of a quest 
conducted in this manner is Being as such. The diversification, on the other 
hand, of this object into forms and modes of appearance provides the mani- 
fold of principles and categories of Being. Hence in the process of exposition 
ontology develops directly without any hiatus into a doctrine of categories’ 
(GO 33). 

The interpretation of this momentous passage may be prefaced by a 
linguistic remark designed to remove an ambiguity. ‘ Being as such’ in 
the above quotation stands for Seindes als solches, * principles of Being ’ for 
Seinsprinzipien. That is to say, one and the same English word, Being, in 
this case as throughout in this paper, renders two difterent forms of the 
German auxiliary verb: first, the substantive participle Seiendes which, 
more accurately translated, would read ‘that which is’, and second the 
infinitive Sein. Now Hartmann does distinguish between the two terms: 
Sein is to Setendes, he explains, as ‘truth is to the true, actuality to the 
actual, reality to the real’ (GO 40). But this distinction, fundamental in 
Heidegger’s ontology, is, on the whole, irrelevant to Hartmann’s philosophical 
purpose. So I have deliberately neglected it in order to avoid the cumbersome 
reiteration of ‘ that which is’ as an equivalent of Seiendes. 

Being, Hartmann affirms, is one and many, a unity and a manifold. 
This manifold is not derived from the unity but it is ‘given’. No special 
effort is needed to arrive at variety—it is the prima facie aspect of reality 
and the starting-point for every kind of inquiry. And the philosopher's 
approach to this variety of data is no different from that of man trying to 
orientate himself in life or of that of the scientist bringing a refined method 
of research to bear upon a small sector of reality. They all take note of 
‘that which is’. The philosopher, however, carries his attention to Being 
further than the ordinary man or the scientist does. He presses on toward a 
synoptic view of Being as such and in its entirety. Thus his range of vision 
is wider than that of the scientist. But he cannot ignore with impunity the 
scientist’s findings. Like the scientist he is involved in an endless quest, 
and losing contact with the progress of science is, for the philosopher as 
Hartmann sees him, tantamount to losing contact with reality. 

The old metaphysics, from which Hartmann is anxious to distinguish 
his own undertaking, is ‘metaphysics from above’. Starting from first 
principles it uses deduction as its chief method for arriving at the multiplicity 
of things. Hartmann, trying to rebuild metaphysics ‘ from below ’, rejects 
this method along with its fallacious basis: the belief that the principles 
of human thought are identical with the principles of Being. Swayed by this 
belief, Aristotle uses the law of contradiction as a criterion by which Being 
(ovcia) is identified, and Wolff, carrying rationalism to its utmost con- 
clusions, erects his entire ontology on this principle. But the underlying 
identification is unjustified, Hartmann holds. On the same ground he 
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takes issue with the neo-Kantians who substitute for the Being of meta- 
physics the object progressively constructed by science, while retaining 
both the old identification and much of the old deductive method—the two 
things belonging naturally together. 

We need not here raise the question whether or not Hartmann’s account 
of Aristotle’s method is an oversimplification. More relevant is the remark 
that Hartmann owes his alternative method to Phenomenology—a move- 
ment which took its inception with the publication of Edmund Husserl’s 
Logische Untersuchungen (1900-1901) and became predominant in German 
thought during the twenties. Few publications appearing in the period 
failed to show the marks of Husserl’s influence. Hartmann is among those 
indebted to this master of sensitive and patient philosophical analysis. 
With his motto ‘ Back to things themselves ’ (Zuriick zu den Sachen) Husserl 
saved German philosophy from the atrophy it suffered under the dominance 
of neo-Kantian epistemology, and Hartmann’s ontology is to be reckoned 
among the fruits of the new phenomenological open-mindedness. 

Hartmann’s writings abound with references to Phenomenology, most 
of them critical and negative in spirit. In publishing his Metaphysik der 
Erkenntnis he inserts a chapter dealing at length with Phenomenology and 
marking the boundary that separates his ontological approach from the 
one inaugurated by Husserl (ME 106-124). In thus emphasising the disparity 
of views rather than their partial harmony, Hartmann is prompted by the 
basic concern of his philosophising. He wishes to throw into bold relief the 
status of Being as existing in and by itself, independent of acts of apprehen- 
sion and transcending the sphere of merely mental existence. Phenomen- 
ology, however, such as it is found in Husserl’s later writings, beginning with 
the Ideen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie wnd phinomenologischen Phil- 
osophie (1913) is a ‘ transcendental phenomenology’ : it develops into a 
method of reflecting on mental acts in which objects are not only ‘ intended ’ 
(intentionale Akte) but ‘ constituted’. This use made of the scholastic 
concept of intentio, endangering the Ansich of Being, seems to Hartmann a 
surrender to idealist prejudices. Hence his severe strictures. It is never- 
theless true that his own philosophical attitude is largely shaped by pheno- 
menological influence. Instead of constructing abstract tables of the cate- 
gories, one must, he urges, discern them by ‘lending an attentive ear’ to 
reality (ablauschen is the German word, NW 11). His ethics is conceived as 
an attempt to cleanse man’s vision, too long obstructed by metaphysical 
partiality, for a better discernment of the realm of values in its as yet un- 
discovered plenitude (E 14). The emphasis on unbiased receptivity is a 
phenomenological heritage. 

We return to the passage quoted above. Being as such reveals itself to 
the straightforward scrutiny of the objects of experience, provided that the 
searching glance is directed toward that which is ‘ primary and fundamental ’. 
Experience not only offers a diversity but an orderly diversity—a structure. 
This structure is diversified in that it reveals traits of a more or less funda- 
mental character, Ontology differs from other branches of knowledge by 
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focusing on traits which are fundamental in all regions of experience, 
The criteria used by Hartmann to distinguish fundamental traits from traits 
not fundamental or less so are the familiar ones established by Plato and 
employed through centuries of philosophical tradition: universality and 
indispensability. First, that which is universal to a high degree is eminently 
fundamental, and Being, universal to the highest degree, is, by the same 
token, more fundamental than anything else. This superlative fundamental. 
ity is shared by the characteristics (‘ principles and categories’) which are 
inseparable from Being, such as oneness and diversity, harmony and antag. 
onism, substratum and relation, and others (enumerated NW 51-52). In 
the second place, that is fundamental which is indispensable with reference 
to something else. In this sense the things less fundamental are ‘ based 
upon ’ the fundamental ones which afford the conditio sine qua non. Which 
of the two interrelated elements is the more fundamental one, A or B? 
Suppose A be deleted, could there still be B? If the deletion of A involves 
that of B, the converse not being true, then A is more fundamental than B, 
So number is more fundamental than body, for by deleting numerability I 
must needs delete bodily existence too, whereas with all bodies destroyed 
there still remain numerable entities, e.g. ideas. 

As our illustration shows, the knowledge of the order of the ‘ more or 
less fundamental’ is neither the result of cumulative experiences nor can 
it be called in question by future experiences. It is attained by the intuitive 
awareness of ‘ an essential feature with no regard to its being materialised in 
an actual case’ (ME 50). It is, however, not the ‘ essential feature ’ nora 
category as such that should be called a priori. This predicate belongs in 
epistemology. ‘Cognitions alone can be @ priori, not forms of being’ (NW 
71). Ontology as conceived by Hartmann proceeds by apperceptions a 
priori, and the claim to a priori insight, coupled with the repudiation of 
deduction, is again typical of Phenomenology. The Kantian view, limiting 
the a priori to those elements of knowledge which spring from the cognitive 
spontaneity of the mind, is rejected by Hartmann as the zparov yeddos of 
idealist epistemology (ME 154-156). 

Multiplicity, then, is a primary datum for ontology. In the passage 
before us Hartmann speaks of the diversification of its object into ‘ forms 
and modes of appearance’ (Hrscheinungsweisen). Appearance, in this 
context, must not be understood to signify the phenomenon as distinguished 
from the noumenon or thing in itself (Ding an sich). This dichotomy is 
counted by Hartmann among the antiquated paraphernalia of a ‘ dogmatic 
metaphysics ’ which first projects universals as ‘ essences ’ into a supernatural 
realm, and then endows them with a power adequate to their lofty station. 
‘ L’ontologie sera la description du phénoméne Wétre tel qu’il se manifeste’, 
Jean-Paul Sartre writes (L’ Etre et le Néant, Paris 1943, p. 14), and Hartmann 
might appropriate this typically phenomenological assertion. For him too 
Erscheinung is simply Being as it manifests itself. Far from raising uni- 
versals to a rank of superior reality, he blames the old ontology for placing 
an exaggerated trust in them, It is true, principles (that which is ‘ primary 
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and fundamental ’) are known by their universality. But while all principles 
are universal, not all universals are principles. There is also a ‘ peripheral 
universality” (NW 9) which must be guarded against in ontology. The 
decision as to whether a true principle is grasped can only be reached by 
an impartial inspection of reality. 

Being, as our passage affirms, is one and many. But it is the many that 
carries the palm in Hartmann’s thought. His philosophy is an unavowed 
pluralism. Occasionally the aversion to unity (that unity which, in Hart- 
mann’s mind, goes with the ‘ constructed system’) declares itself openly. 
‘The ontological primacy of unity is at bottom a rationalist prejudice ’, he 
writes (GO 59). Yet Being, as distinguished from being things, (Sein as 
distinguished from Seiendes) must be one. How else could we speak of it or 
inquire into its nature? Curiously departing from his general mode of 
speech and thought, Hartmann refers to this unity as ‘ achieved’ (zusam- 
mengeschlossen) by a unifying ‘ manner of interrogation ’ or ‘ type of investi- 
gation’. This sounds as though the unity of Being were to be conceived 
along neo-Kantian lines as established by synthesising acts of the mind 
rather than as existing per se—a most revealing departure. Is it not true 
that Hartmann with all his stupendous labours attains to a negative ontology 
only? The one predicate ascribed by him to Being is its being independent 
of human thought. Otherwise he deals with Being not as such but as broken 
up into modes and categories. The question as to how these modes and 
categories relate to, or spring from, Being, i.e. the ontological problem 
proper, is not even raised. This is why the array of subtly distinguished 
forms, types, strata, modes, with which Hartmann confronts the reader 
leaves us with the impression of an ingenious catalogue rather than a vision 
of reality. 

The ontological problem, Hartmann holds, is latent in philosophical 
thought throughout. Philosophies in which this problem, unrecognised as 
such, is solved only by implication he calls ‘ unfounded ’, reserving the title 
of ‘ founded ’ systems to a thought animated by the awareness of the onto- 
logical problem (NW 4-5). In the last analysis his own thought has only a 
doubtful claim to the title of a ‘founded philosophy ’. Hartmann has little 
patience with contemporary existentialist nihilism—with Heidegger, Sartre, 
Camus, and the rest of them. In fact no greater contrast to the aloofness 
of his own analysis can be imagined than the display of existentialist passion. 
Yet the obvious disparity conceals a deep-seated affinity. On a more careful 
inspection Hartmann’s Being, void as it is of meaning and even of unity, 
bears a resemblance to the existentialist’s Nothingness. But, unlike the 
existentialists, Hartmann is not moved to despair by his vision, nor is he 
disturbed by anxiety about the lack of foundations upon which to base life 
and thought. His belief in science—and¢ science for him, includes the science 
of Being, philosophy—is unshaken. It is the scientific quest, an infinite 
process, which, according to him ‘ gathers into unity ’ (schliesst zur Hinheit 
zusammen) an otherwise scattered and elusive Being. 
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Ill 
KNowLEDGE—A SECONDARY Factor 


Being as Being is independent of our knowledge of Being. This conviction 
permeates all strata of Hartmann’s thought. It is arrived at and justified 
through a theory of knowledge. Significantly the long series of Hartmann’s 
writings begins with a book on The Principles of a Metaphysics of Knowledge, 
The title is meant to have a paradoxical ring. At the time of its publication, 
the predominance of epistemology, established by the neo-Kantians, was 
challenged by an aspiration toward metaphysics. Hartmann adopts the 
cause of the rising movement without surrendering the concern for a clarifica- 
tion of the problem of knowledge. He remains faithful to the neo-Kantian 
tradition in regarding this concern as bound up with the ‘ scientific ’ character 
of philosophy. So he comes to assign to his theory of knowledge a paradoxical 
task. In the idealist view (the view maintained in the neo-Kantian schools) 
Being is constituted by acts of knowledge. Hence the theory of knowledge 
rightly assumes the rank of a prima philosophia. This does not hold for 
Hartmann. He begins with a theory of knowledge, only to show that this 
theory does not belong at the beginning. His epistemology is calculated to 
depose epistemology from its usurped rank in favour of ontology. 

To oppose to idealist epistemology a realist one would be tantamount 
to replacing one metaphysical partiality with another. Hartmann, in the 
initial phase of his inquiry, wishes to operate on neutral ground, free from 
commitment to a standpoint, ‘ this side’ of the cleavage between Idealism 
and Realism. (ME 8, cf. ‘ Diesseits von Idealismus und Realismus. Ein 
Beitrag zur Scheidung des Geschichtlichen und Ubergeschichtlichen in der 
Kantischen Philosophie’, Kant-Studien, v. XXIX, and separately, Berlin 
1924). An impartial phenomenological survey of the fundamental data is 
to pave the way for a constructive theory. To conduct this survey the 
analyst must give up the rationalist prejudice along with the idealist one. 
Evidently the two belong together. If the rational order of Being derives 
from the creativity of the mind, the mind may be credited with the power 
of understanding both itself and its product. Hartmann, on the contrary, 
impresses upon us the preponderance of the irrational in all fields of experi- 
ence. Wrapped in darkness all around, we can only pick out certain infini- 
tesimally small segments of reality as with a search-light. By the ‘ irrational ’ 
we are to understand both the non-logical (i.e. that which lacks ‘ ideal 
structure ’ though it can be known as e.g. sensory qualities) and the unknow- 
able (which may have an ideal structure as e.g. the irrational in mathematics). 
The method answering to the all-pervasive irrationality in the object is 
dubbed ‘aporetic’. It consists in a readiness to follow up all relevant 
observations and to draw conclusions from them regardless of contradictions 
which may arise between two or several results. Rather than trying to 
harmonise them by flimsily constructed theories, we should acknowledge 
the aporia and in default of a genuine solution abide by it. ‘ Aristotle’s art 
of discussing problems without desiring to solve them by all means, that 
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great art of aporetic which once reigned supreme in all fields of philosophy— 
we have nowadays completely forgotten it. We must learn it again from 
the bottom ’ (ME 8). 

In bringing to bear these general considerations on the problem of know- 
ledge Hartmann arrives at the startling result that ‘reason too is to itself 
an irrational object. It is a finite sector of reality, suspended between two 
infinite irrationalities : the particular, the natural object of reason, on the 
one hand, and the principles, object of philosophical reflection, on the 
other’ (ME 305). This is Kantianism turned upside down. Principles as 
such, Hartmann asserts, are no more rational than the particular to which 
they apply, and the ‘conditions of Being’ (Seinsbedingungen) are more 
irrational than the Being which depends upon them (ME 304). Evidently 
Hartmann’s negative concept of Being—an Ansich divorced from meaning 
—involves an equally truncated concept of reason. Ontology must proceed 
in the dark light of a ratio irrationalis—one wonders with what hope of 
success. 

For this analysis of the cognitive process Hartmann adopts the conven- 
tional pattern of positivist epistemology. He sees the subject of knowledge 
confronted with the object and reflects on the relation obtaining between 
the two poles. In comprehending an object the subject (the knower) reaches, 
as it were, beyond his own sphere into the sphere of objectivity. Viewing 
the same process from the side of the object, we find the sphere of objectivity 
reaching into, or impinging upon, the subject. This bilateral relationship 
is, of course, irreversible. The object may be said to ‘ affect’ the subject, 
but the subject, in the act of obtaining knowledge of the object, does not 
‘affect ’ or in any way change the object. The whole point in the cognitive 
process consists in obtaining knowledge of the object such as it is by itself, 
independently of its being known. 

In every case the object is only a small sector of reality which, from the 
point of view of cognition, consists of two complementary elements: the 
‘objective ’ and the ‘transobjective’. The tiny ‘court of objects’, sur- 
rounded by an infinite field of transobjective Being, is not confined by static 
boundaries (ME 204-205). The subject, engaged in the process of knowledge, 
is continuously extending these boundaries, transforming transobjective 

Being into an objiciendum, the objiciendum into an objectum. The process 
is an endless one, and there will always remain an infinite expanse of trans- 
objective Being. The transcendence of Being, however, does not consist 
in this its extensive inexhaustibility. It is rather an ‘ intensive ’ character- 
istic, and in order to detect it we need not have recourse to Being as trans- 
objective. It is just as manifest, or even more so, in that portion of Being 
which, in a sense, has been drawn into the sphere of the subject—in the 
object proper. The object as known by someone has become appropriated 
by the subject—it is now ‘ immanent ’ in the sphere of the subject. But this 
appropriation deserves the name of knowledge only if, at the same time, 
the object is left intact, preserved in its being per se. Its transcendence 
must be spared. 
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But how can the object be immanent as well as transcendent? This 
puzzle prompts the analyst to distinguish between the object-as-known, 
the representation or image of the object on the one hand, and the trans- 
cendent object on the other. The process of knowledge consists in the 
endeavour to assimilate the representation to its object. Only a knowledge 
that discloses truth about the object is knowledge proper, and truth, ascrib- 
able not to the transcendent object but only to its representation, consists 
precisely in the accord between representation and transcendent object 
(ME 56-57). 

This analysis of the process of knowledge is undoubtedly correct as far 
as it goes. But it fails to tackle the real problem, viz., the question as to 
how the transcendent object as transcendent can serve as a norm for our 
Vorstellungen, seeing that the latter, as ‘immanent’, belong to the totally 
different sphere of psychic acts. Hartmann, reminded of this difficulty, 
would probably reply that this is one of the marks of the above-mentioned 
irrationality of reason. At any rate, he feels entitled to construct upon his 
findings a theory which, passing beyond the initial neutrality, maintains 
a ‘ critical realism ’. 

In affirming the transcendence of the object of knowledge as an existent 
per se we are not, Hartmann holds, setting up a theorem. We are simply 
expressing an Urphdnomen which is basic to every theory (ME 135). A 
theory of knowledge will have to interpret this natural ‘ affirmation of 
reality ’ (Realitdtsthese) but it can neither explain it away nor ignore it. 
In fact its ability to come to terms with this fundamental fact may be con- 
sidered the crucial test of its validity. In the ‘ naive view of the world ’ this 
belief in reality is a priori, unquestioned and unshakable. Nor is there a 
breaking away from this conviction in the ‘ scientific view of the world’ 
which is considered by Hartmann as the product of a gradual refinement 
of the ‘ naive ’ or ‘ natural ’ way of looking at things. A break and a reversal 
of the natural direction of thought takes place only in idealism : belief in 
reality is not dislodged (it is ineradicable) but robbed of its philosophical 
significance by a theory which gives the lie to common sense. Not so Hart- 
mann’s philosophy, conceived as it is by its author as a science like other 
sciences. This philosophy accepts the Realitdtsthese of science by raising 
it to a higher level of consciousness. The realism arrived at in this manner 
appears to Hartmann a via media between two extremes: naive realism 
and idealism. Naive realism is right in believing that the representation or 
image (Erkenntnisbild) points towards reality. It is wrong in holding that 
the ‘ image ’ is congruous to the real thing of which it is the image. Con- 
versely the ‘ speculative ’ or idealist interpretation is wrong in subverting 
the ‘ affirmation of reality’ (Realitdtsthese), right in being critical of the 
adequacy of the ‘ image ’. 

Such is Hartmann’s appraisal of his own point of view. The reader may 
have a different impression. The alleged mean will appear to him an extreme. 
For on closer scrutiny the dividing line as drawn by Hartmann between 
naive realism and his own ‘critical’ point of view disappears. There is 
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no realism so naive as not to admit varying degrees of inadequacy in the 
relationship between mental image and real thing. Hartmann’s realism 
is actually a naive realism. Using a more characteristic expression we may 
describe it as ‘ massive ’ in contradistinction to the ‘ differentiated ’ realism 
as found, for example, in Aristotle. The fact that Aristotle himself was 
unacquainted with the specifically modern problem of ‘ subjective idealism ’ 
need not prevent us from asking him the question which underlies that prob- 
lem: do the things perceived and known by us exist independently of our 
perceiving and knowing them? The Aristotelian answer must begin with 
a distinguo: they do potentially, they do not actually. The mind is the 
‘locus of forms’: only as perceived and thought do things attain to their 
full actuality. This answer is metaphysically meaningful because mind, in 
Aristotle’s view, is not a ‘ subject’ related to an object as one pole to the 
other—mind is itself pure actuality, the summit of the hierarchical structure 
of reality. That knowledge itself must be regarded as part and parcel of 
reality as a whole—this is a truth to which Hartmann eagerly assents, 
and to this extent he is in agreement with traditional metaphysics. Accord- 
ing to him too the cognitive relationship between subject and object must 
be interpreted as an ‘ ontic’ relationship intimately bound up with other 
structural features of reality. But in Hartmann’s chart of reality, this 
particular occurrence, knowledge, does not occupy a place of supreme 
eminence or even of distinction. He goes far beyond Aristotelian realism 
in asserting: ‘ Ontologically knowledge is of secondary rank (ein onto- 
logisch sekunddres Gebilde). It is just one among many ontic relations 
(Seinsrelationen) and within that context it is secondary and dependent. 
For knowledge depends upon the being of object and subject ; their being 
does not depend upon knowledge ’ (ME 205-206). 

Mind and knowledge relegated to the periphery of the ontological field— 
this is another corollary of Hartmann’s negative concept of Being. 


IV 
OnLY THE 18 PossIBLE 


We remember once more a quotation commented on before (GO 33, ef. 
§II above): Being reveals itself as both one and many.- Since the multi- 
plicity of phenomena is indicative of a multiplicity of principles, ‘ ontology 
develops directly without any hiatus into a doctrine of categories’. The 
term ‘ category ’ is used by Hartmann neither in the Aristotelian sense (types 
of predication) nor in the Kantian sense (Stammbegriffe des reinen Verstandes). 
Category, for him, is simply principle, and again principles are primarily 
principles of Being. Principles of knowledge are taken to be merely a special 
case of ontological principles. Being, as Hartmann sees it, branches out 
into a variety of basic traits, and it is these traits which confer upon an 
otherwise shapeless Being a certain physiognomy. Categorial analysis is a 
portrayal of the ‘ physiognomic structure ’ of Being. 

A distinction is to be noted between ‘ modes of Being’ and ‘ categories 
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of Being’, and accordingly between ‘ modal analysis’ and ‘ categorial 
analysis’. But Hartmann’s terminology is not strict on this point. Occas. 
ionally ‘ category’ is used as the name of the class, of which ‘ mode’ and 
‘category’ (in the narrower sense) are the species. The meaning of the 
distinction is nevertheless clear. The modes or ‘ types of modality ’"—Hart. 
mann thinks of the Kantian triad ‘ reality, possibility, necessity ’"—‘ are the 
most general and fundamental of the categories of both Being and the 
knowledge of Being’ (MW VI). They furnish, so to speak, the colouring of 
Being, while the categories (in the narrower sense) are the determinants of 
its structure. They are ‘constitutive principles’ of Being. A further 
division follows. Among the ‘ categories "—from now on the word will be 
used in the narrower sense only—we distinguish : (a) ‘fundamental cate. 
gories’’, which permeate all types of Being, as, e.g., unity and multiplicity, 
harmony and disharmony, substratum and relation (cf. the list, NW 249- 
250); (b) categories defining ‘ types of Being ’ (Seinsweisen) of which there 
are two primary ones, ideal Being and real Being*®, and the two derivative 
or secondary types, the logical sphere and the sphere of knowledge (MW 277) ; 
(c) categories diversifying a type of Being into a variety of strata. So real 
Being is a stratified whole, each layer being defined by a dominant category, 
spatio-material reality by the category of physical Being, or emotions, 
thoughts and the like by the category of psychical Being. And ideal Being 
is similarly stratified. 

This rough and by no means exhaustive classification of categories 
reveals the blueprint which underlies Hartmann’s literary work. His major 
books form a clear logical sequence which partly coincides with their chrono- 
logical order. The foundation is laid in 1921 with Grundziige einer Meta- 
physik der Erkenntnis: the analysis of knowledge shows that knowledge 
is secondary as compared with Being, and the programme of an ontology 
is enunciated. After an interval of thirteen years the ontology actually 
follows, divided into three volumes: (I) Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie 
(1934) deals with the problem of Being and its categorial diversification in 
general; (II) Méglichkeit und Wirklichkeit (1937), analyses the ‘ modes’ of 
‘Being’; (III) Der Aufbau der Realen Welt. Grundriss der allgemeinen 
Kategorienlehre (1939) treats the categories and the corresponding types or 
spheres of Being, with special emphasis on the most important of these 
spheres, the Realsphdre. In Neue Wege der Ontologie (1942) the author, 
surveying the results of his ontological studies, succeeds in giving a total 
view of his philosophy within a short compass’. Finally there are the works 
dealing with special layers of reality : Hthik (1925) is devoted to man as a 
moral agent, and at the same time to the ‘ ideal being’ of values; Das 
Problem des geistigen Seins (1932) to man as the subject of cultural activities 


*Reality has been classified as a ‘ mode ’ first, and reappears now as a type of a 
This difficulty is also in the German text, but it is covered up there by the untranslata 
differentiation of terms: Wéirklichkeit and wirklich denote the mode or modality, 
Realitdt and real the type of Being. 

7An English edition of this book (translated by Reinhard C, Kuhn) is about to be 
published by Henry Regnery, Chicago, 
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such as they are studied by the Geisteswissenschaften ; while Philosophie der 
Natur, Abriss der speziellen Kategorienlehre (1950), singles out for analysis 
the two bottom layers of reality, matter and organic life. 

‘The fundamental decisions in metaphysics at all times have been 
reached in the field of modality ’ (MW VII), Hartmann writes. In fact, the 
spirit of his ‘ critical ontology ’ shows itself nowhere more clearly than in 
the way he treats the triune problem ‘ reality-possibility-necessity ’. The 
concept of reality, Hartmann thinks, must be purged of its teleological 
admixtures. We must get rid of the idea of reality as the realization of a 
predelineated «ios. What is left is sheer being as the ‘ being-there’ 
(Dasein) of a thing occupying a place in the spatial-temporal world. For 
critical ontology, reality is, as it were, the mundane materialisation of that 
negatively defined Being in the sense of the pure per se (Ansich) with which 
we have become familiar. Everything else follows from that premise. There 
is first the concept of possibility. It is, to put it briefly, the Megarian con- 
cept as formulated in Diodorus’s well-known xvptetwv Adyos. In the history 
of logic, Hartmann thinks, there is noticeable an undercurrent through which 
the Megarian view has held its own against the dominion of the Aristotelian 
schema of thought with its twin concepts of potency and-actuality. Abelard, 
Hobbes, Friedrich Krause, and some others are quoted as witnesses (MW 
188). ‘ Only that is possible which is real ’, and everything else is impossible 
(MW 14). This is the central thesis of Hartmann’s doctrine of modality. 

At first blush this thesis seems to rob ‘ possibility ’ of every significance. 
But such is not Hartmann’s intention. He merely wishes to relegate it to 
a plane of secondary importance—and necessity is to suffer the same sub- 
ordination. Accordingly a ‘ fundamental law of modality ’ (modales Grund- 
gesetz) is enunciated as follows: ‘ Impossibility, possibility, and necessity 
are relative to reality and irreality. For this reason reality and irreality 
are the fundamental modes’ (Fundamentalmodi, MW 71). In other words, 
both possibility and necessity, along with their negative counterparts, are 
‘derivative "—they are no ‘ pure modes’ but limiting instances, something 
between modes and constitutive categories (MW 67). The ‘ relative’ char- 
acter of possibility is readily grasped. Nothing is possible by itself—some- 
thing is called possible only with reference to other data or within a certain 
context. Given A and B, c is possible. Various frames of reference may 
serve as a basis upon which ‘ possibility ’ can be founded. Hartmann dis- 


of possibility : essential possibility (Wesensméglichkeit) and real possibility 
(Realméglichkeit, MW 52). The former may be instanced by triangular 
objects as rendered possible by triangularity. It makes perfectly good sense 
to say, things triangular are possible only because there is such a thing as 
the mathematical form of triangularity. But we inflate this meaning beyond 
recognition if we endow essential possibility with a ghostlike existence 
forming a halo of the merely possible around the nucleus of reality. This 
is what Leibniz does when he speaks of a plurality of ‘ possible worlds ’. 
Essences, or essential forms, are ideal entities arrived at through a study of 
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reality. It is true that they form a peculiar sphere of Being. But the sphere 


of ideal Being is a ‘ secondary sphere ’, dependent upon reality (ARW 188 
189). A metaphysics which looks upon reality as a materialisation of one 
among many ideal possibilities reverses this relationship of dependence, 
Hartmann alleges, by ignoring the primacy of reality. 

Evidently a thing possible, in the sense of essential possibility, may very 
well be impossible in reality. The conditions required to produce it in the 
spatio-temporal process may not be present. What then is ‘ really possible’ 
i.e. possible in the sense of Realméglichkeit? Hartmann answers: ‘ That 
only is really possible in the strict sense whose conditions down to the last 
are fulfilled. As long as only one is lacking the thing is not possible but 
rather impossible. And the requirement of a fulfilment of all conditions 
means nothing less than the actual happening of the thing, its reality’ 
(MW 50). We are back at the Megarian paradox: That which is really 
possible is not possible but real. 

In accepting this view Hartmann is at considerable pains to explain 
possibility in the sense implied by the concept of probability in modem 
physics ; or that related possibility which forms the basis of all planning 
and deliberation. His attempt to interpret this ‘ partial possibility ’ (not 
all conditions but only some of them are taken into account) as a ‘ cognitive 
possibility ’ (Erkenntnisméglichkeit) combining with the temporal structure 
of reality can hardly be deemed successful. We have noted before that 
Hartmann’s negative ontology fails to ask the basic questions. The problem 
as to how Being as one is related to the orderly multiplicity of existent 
things remains in the dark. Nor is any light shed on the temporality of 
Being as real Being. So it is not surprising that possibility also, intimately 
related as it is to these two questions, becomes a source of perplexity. The 
‘ bareness ’ of Hartmann’s concept of Being refuses to unfold into the mean- 
ingful and rich structure of the world we know. 

We need not show in detail how ‘necessity ’, subjected to a parallel 
analysis, collapses in the same way in which ‘ possibility ’ does. Because 
of the relative character of necessity, the idea of ‘ real necessity ’ (Realnol- 
wendigkeit), applied to the whole of reality, obliterates itself (MW 9), 
Reality, the primary affirmative mode of Being, is neither possible nor 
impossible, neither necessary nor a product of chance—it is simply there. 
Acquiescence in its factuality is, according to Hartmann, the basis of all 
ontological inquiry. 


THE STRATIFIED WORLD 


We proceed from the modes of Being to the categories—an advance, at 
the same time, from the one towards the many, from the universal and 
abstract toward the concrete and particular. ‘In dealing with categories 
we are not concerned with the “ being-there ” (Dasein) of Being but rather 
with its being “‘ such-and-such ”’ (Sosein). That is to say, we are no longer 
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considering modes of Being—for these are modifications of ‘‘ being-there ” 
—but shape, structure, and content’ (ARW 15). The counterpart to the 
categories are ‘types’ or ‘ spheres’ of Being. Of the four spheres as dis- 
tinguished by Hartmann (cognitive, logical, ideal, real) the sphere of reality 
(Realitat, not Wirklichkeit as in the preceding discussion) alone is ‘ funda- 
mental’. So the theory of categories, as worked out in the third volume 
of Hartmann’s Ontology, centres in the idea of reality or the real world. 
Again this real world is viewed as a stratified whole so that the categories 
of boldest relief are those which determine the various strata or tiers of 
reality. They are responsible for the ‘ horizontal structure’ of the world 
while its uniformity and ‘ vertical’ cohesion is safeguarded by the ‘ funda- 
wental categories ’ (cf. above p. 302). 

In a famous passage of the Republic, Plato illustrates the hierarchical 
order of reality by a vertical line divided into four sections (VI 509). With 
his idea of a stratified world Hartmann joins the long procession of those 
who, following the Platonic model, have in sundry ways developed the idea 
of Scales of Being. But though he retains the number four for his grand 
divisions, his total schema resembles the Aristotelian order rather than the 
Platonic ladder of perfection. Three main dividing lines give rise to four 
layers. The first bisection is roughly identical with the Cartesian dichotomy : 
cogitatio in the widest possible sense of the word, including feelings, emotions, 
sense-perceptions, in short, the entire inward life, forms one stratum, clearly 
marked off against extensio, the realm of bodily or external reality. Cogitatio 
is subdivided into spiritual life and psychic life, the former being characterised 
by the objective structures which it produces: religions, philosophies, 
works of art. A parallel subdivision of corporeal reality likewise results in 
two distinct strata: the world of animate things, and inanimate nature. 
Counting from the top downwards, we thus obtain four layers: spirit, 
psyche, organic bodies, inanimate bodies. Within each of these, further 
subdivisions of less significance can be made (ARW 195-200; NW 33-41). 
This pyramidal order of tiers or ranks of Being should not be confused with 
a classification of complex real structures such as man, table, tree, nation, 
and the like. Each one of these real beings participates in various layers, 
and its complexity presupposes their differentiation. Hartmann considers 
this feature to be the distinctive mark of his hierarchical order as compared 
to that of Aristotle (ARW 193, NW 53). Actually there is nothing more 
Aristotelian in his thinking than the idea of a sequeuce of telescoping forms. 

The recurrent metaphors such as scale, hierarchy, tier, and the like 
involve the distinction of ‘ higher’ and ‘lower’. The higher layer ‘ rests 
upon ’ the next lower one, the latter forming the indispensable though not 
the sufficient condition for its existence. No psychic life without organic 
bodies, no life without inanimate matter. There is throughout a unilateral 
dependence of the higher forms of Being upon the lower ones. This one- 
sided, irreversible dependence denotes, from the point of view of the real 
structures, an internal relation rather than an external one. Hartmann 
speaks of a ‘law of recurrence’: the lower categories recur in the higher 
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ones as their elements (ARW 480). The laws of mechanics, for example, 
located as they are in the bottom layer, return or rather persist in the higher 
sphere of organic life. The lower forms are ‘ informed anew ’ (tiberformt) 
by the higher forms, and these possibly by the next higher forms—a situation 
familiar to every student of Aristotle. 

Not all structural features of the bottom layer, however, recur in the 
higher layers. Some features do permeate the entire ontological pyramid 
from the basis to the summit. These are time, process, and causality (NW 
64). Others ‘ break off’. A characteristic example is space, which does not 
recur on the level of psychical and spiritual life. There is, Hartmann admits, 
only one case of pure Uberformung, i.e. of the engrafting of a new and higher 
form upon the lower categorial structures, with the latter retained without 
any diminution : the superimposition of organic life upon inorganic matter 
(NW 64-65). But the fact that some, or rather most, of the structural traits 
dominant at the. bottom level fail to recur higher up does not infringe the 
general rule of dependence. Structurally, spiritual life may be independent 
of material and organic reality. Hzistentially (in regard to its Dasein), it 
does depend upon the material substratum. ‘ We know spiritual life only 
as a ‘“‘ supported reality ’’, bound up with the consciousness of living individ- 
uals’ (NW 66). Maintaining this law of dependence Hartmann does not 
profess materialism. Materialist metaphysics affirms the total structural 
dependence of the higher strata, thus reducing mental reality to a merely 
derivative existence. In spite of their existential dependence, the higher 
strata, in Hartmann’s view, are no superstructure in the Marxist sense but 
enjoy a limited autonomy. The dependence of the spiritual upon the material 
does, however, preclude the existence of a deity, though this inference is 
not explicitly drawn. 

The law of dependence is counterbalanced in Hartmann’s scheme by 
the ‘ principle of novelty ’. Each one of the higher levels shows, compared 
with the lower one, novel features, i.e. structural peculiarities in no wise 
predetermined by categories located further down—an idea which may be 
regarded as a static version of Lloyd Morgan’s principle of ‘ emergent evol- 
ution’. The counterpart to this emergence of novel traits is the ‘ breaking 
off ’ of some categories prevalent in the lower spheres. Their disappearance 
higher up gives room for the effectiveness of new categories. So the non- 
material character of both psychical and spiritual life (or the ‘ breaking off’ 
of the categorial determinants of material reality) is a negative condition 
rendering possible the peculiar categorial structure of those higher types of 
reality. By thus establishing an equilibrium of polar elements—dependency 
of higher forms checked by their limited autonomy—Hartmann preserves 
his neutrality in the battle between materialists and spiritualists. The 
materialist errs by his failure critically to limit the scope of the principle 
of dependence. The spiritualist again exaggerates the autonomy of the higher 
sphere to the point of reversing the true order of dependence. The former 
has a narrow idea of experience, the latter is scornful of it and leans toward 
a deductive procedure. Both misconceive, and actually destroy the order 
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of strata : one stratum is allowed to absorb the others. They develop into 
monisms, and their irreconcilability results from this their fundamental 
likeness. 

This is not to say that Hartmann avoids a metaphysical decision by 
taking refuge in pluralism. Rather his policy of balance applies also to 
the alternative of monism versus pluralism. Reality is one, despite the 
multiplicity of its layers. As layers they belong in one encompassing order. 
The ubiquity of the fundamental categories provides the bond of unity. 
Not monism as such but only false monisms are opposed by Hartmann. 
They arise whenever a set of ‘ regional ’ categories invades the other regions 
or strata and usurps dominance where actually it is an alien. Such en- 
croachments result in unbalanced views—in pseudo-monisms such as physi- 
calism, biologism, psychologism, sociologism, and the like. 

The oneness of reality must be recognised. But at the same time the 
philosopher, Hartmann insists, must be on his guard against its enticements. 
As history testifies, it tempts him again and again into rearing speculative 
edifices which achieve unity by oversimplification. In obviating this tendency 
Hartmann emphasizes the peculiar character distinguishing every ontological 
stratum from all others. The stratum is not only a region within unified 
Being but a coherent structure integrated by the two following ‘laws of 
coherence’: ‘(1) The categories of each stratum form a structural whole. 
They determine the real structure of their stratum jointly rather than 
singly. (2) The categories of each stratum imply each other so that where 
one occurs the others are necessarily interwoven with it’ (NW 85). The 
recurrence of categories mentioned before strengthens the unity of Being. 
But the law of recurrence is qualified by the ‘ law of modification ’ according 
to which every recurrent category is modified in conformity with the ‘ style’ 
of the level at which it appears. Unity, for example, is found everywhere 
but it is not the same everywhere. The unity of the number one in mathe- 
matics differs from the unity of a material object, the unity of the latter 
from that of a process or an organic body, and again the body is one in a 
different sense from that in which a mental act or a concept is one (ARW 
501). 

It is difficult to be neutral, and in the face of fundamental issues it is 
impossible. This truism is borne out by Hartmann’s philosophy. Much 
though he desires to reduce the metaphysical ingredient of his doctrine to 
the lowest possible minimum, he too is compelled to take sides. We need 
not trouble ourselves with defining precisely where the real battle-front 
runs. In a general way this is clear enough. The representatives of the 
Platonic-Aristotelian tradition, of the philosophia perennis, of idealist, 
personalist, and theistic metaphysics apparently stand on one side, and they 
are opposed by a motley host of Atomists, Nominalists, Materialists, and 
Positivists. In this yryavropayia rept ovcias Hartmann joins hands with 
the second party, and he does so by adopting Max Scheler’s thesis of the 
* weakness of the spirit ’. 

Hartmann is reverently anxious not to curtail the prerogatives of the 
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mind and the dignity of man. This persistent endeavour endows his teaching 
with a high-minded nobility. It is true, he ranges himself with tough-minded 
rather than with tender-minded thinkers, and he likes to display an attitude 
of studied masculinity. But he is never coarse. The dignity of man is 
bound up with his freedom, and to assign freedom its proper place is a matter 
of serious concern to Hartmann. Its possibility, in his mind, links up with 
the idea of the limited autonomy of each stratum of Being viewed in its 
relation to the supporting stratum below it. Taken in the broad ‘ categorial ’ 
sense, freedom is not peculiar to man but denotes a relationship obtaining 
between two ranks of Being at various levels—the relationship known to 
us under the name of the principle of novelty. The fact that at the level of 
biological reality determinants not presaged on the level of physical reality 
enter into play is just as astounding as the latitude granted to the human 
agent in the relationship to his own body. These two facts belong together ; 
they illustrate, Hartmann holds, one and the same structural characteristic 
of reality. According to him most treatments of the problem of freedom 
in the sense of liberum arbitrium go wrong by isolating its human aspect. 
‘ Categorial freedom is a prerequisite of moral freedom’, Hartmann affirms 
(NW 97). By thus treating freedom as a problem of the ‘ order of ranks ’ he 
succeeds in establishing another balance. His solution is offered as a via 
media between determinism and indeterminism (ARW 557-559). Once more 
a decision seems to be circumvented, neutrality saved. But is it really ? 

The freedom permitted by Hartmann’s laws of categorial stratification 
throws little or no light on that freedom of choice of which we have an 
immediate experience and which is involved in all terms descriptive of 
human actions. Only a certain type of actions, those by which we assert 
our freedom from instinctive urges, provides fitting illustrations. Hart- 
mann’s concept of freedom is a merely negative one. It is ‘ freedom from 

. ., not ‘freedom for... .’. Analogously to the strata of Being, we 
might expect to find a supreme sphere, a realm of freedom, dominated by 
categories of the highest order and forming the pinnacle of the ontological 
pyramid. But this expectation is disappointed. Scaling the grades of 
Hartmann’s structure of Being to the top, we do not finally arrive at a supreme 
fulfilment, life eternal, the freedom not to sin—far from it. We arrive at a 
void, and this void, Hartmann tells us, cannot be filled. According to his 
own avowal he does not show that freedom exists. He proves only its 
negative possibility: there is nothing in the structure of Being which 
prevents freedom from being. And he also shows that it is morally required. 
Human insight, according to Hartmann’s appraisal, does not take us any 
further (E 799). Freedom, for him, is a problematic possibility rather than 
a reality. 

With this negative idea of freedom in mind we are in a better position 
to understand the thesis of the ‘ weakness of the spirit ’’ as a metaphysical 
principle. The strength of the categories, Hartmann holds, is inversely 
related to their height : the higher, the weaker; the lower, the stronger 
(ARW 528-529, NW 74). Near the top we find wealth of structural forms 
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and superior differentiation, near the bottom, strength. How in these 
circumstances a world could arise seems a riddle. Hartmann does not 
undertake to suggest a solution, and we may wonder what precisely he 
means by strength. Hartmann mentions three marks of strength: (qa) 
being fundamental (in the sense of an existential conditio sine qua non), 
(b) existential independence. (c) determinative power (ARW 529). We need 
not enlarge on (a) and (b). These are marks admittedly characterising the 
lower stratum in relation to the higher one. But they do not constitute 
‘strength ’. The stone is indispensable to the builder and it is independent 
of him, but we do not therefore call it ‘ stronger’. There remains (c), ‘ deter- 
minative power ’, as the one real criterion of strength. Which of the two 
has greater ‘determinative power’ (Bestimmungskraft) relative to the 
building : the builder or the stone? ‘The builder’, Aristotle answers, 
‘and this is why the builder is the stronger of the two’. ‘The stone’, 
Hartmann answers, ‘ because the builder is unable to change the nature of 
the stone’. Hartmann’s answer may seem unreasonable and in fact it is 
at variance with his own hierarchical scheme—that piece of metaphysical 
inheritance which he has appropriated. But the answer is in harmony with 
the deeper trend in his thought. In the last analysis he must reject the 
likeness of the builder and his material as not fitting the case. The building 
has a purpose, it is a meaningful whole, constructed in accordance with a 
rational plan. All this is not true of reality as Hartmann sees it. This is 
why he casts his vote with Aristotle’s opponents—with the opponents of 
the metaphysical tradition—by ascribing the greater strength to what is 
lower in ontological rank. The principle of strength, illogical though it is, 
reveals a trait of Hartmann’s Weltanschauung. In support of his view he 
recalls facts which are as familiar to everyone as their interpretation is 
doubtful : the smallness of man as compared to his mundane environment, 
the brevity of his history, the frailty of his body, the precariousness of his 
life (ARW 524-525). 

The idea of a spiritual God is clearly inadmissible for Hartmann. But 
his point of view involves a tacit denial of even graver import. There is 
one hall-mark of divinity acknowledged by all religious creeds, from primitive 
tribal forms of worship to the great spiritual religions, and recognised by 
Hartmann himself (PGS 244): divinity is power. Hartmann’s philosophy, 
through its principle of strength, excludes religion. The only view of religion 
with which it might be reconciled would be a modernised Epicurean con- 
cept : the idea of a non-interfering God living in I do not know what inter- 
stices of Being, perfect and inefficacious. 


VI 
PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


In Plato’s cosmology, and similarly in that of Aristotle, one particular 
feature of the macrocosm, the inclination of the ecliptic in relation to the 
equatorial circle, is given a singular importance. The reason is obvious, 
This feature is responsible for the alternations of the seasons and, therewith, 
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for the possibility of life on earth. At the same time, Plato views this devia. 
tion from the rotational symmetry of the heavens as a cosmic counterpart 
to the duality of ontological principles. The equatorial circle describes the 
motion of the Same, the ecliptic that of the Different. In this manner the 


cosmological approach, guided by a concrete vision of the world in its physical | 


aspect, combines with an ontological approach, operating within a totally 
different frame of reference. This combination is fraught with difficulties, 
It seems speculative in the derogative sense of the term, and Plato, well 
aware of its vulnerability, offered his philosophy of nature under the form 
of a myth, as a ‘likely account’. It is noteworthy that modern attempts 
at a philosophy of nature belong under one of two types of theory, according 
to whether the first approach or the second one is favoured. Scientists 
writing for philosophically interested readers generally prefer the cosmo- 
logical approach. Sir Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Louis de Broglie, 
C. A. von Weizsaicker may serve as examples. Nicolai Hartmann, on the 
other hand, with the majority of professional philosophers, uses an abstract 
scheme of reference. Although he happens to be an amateur astronomer, 
the vision of our solar system forming a relatively small part of a galaxy 
among galaxies does not loom large in his disquisitions on nature. He some- 
times calls the stratified reality ‘world’, but this is a misleading term. 
Actually the hierarchical scheme built up by him might be described as an 
ontological table rather than as a conceptual portrait of the world. The 
philosophy of nature is for him a study of the special categories determining 
the two bottom layers of quadruple reality, inanimate matter and organic 
life. 

Hartmann’s Philosophie der Natur, of all the works of this apostate from 
neo-Kantianism, is the most Kantian one. Down to the table of contents 
it reflects the structure of the Critique of Pure Reason. It begins with an 
analysis of space and time styled ‘ dimensional categories ’, the counterpart 
to Kant’s ‘transcendental aesthetics’. Part two, entitled ‘ Cosmological 
Categories ’, roughly corresponds to Kant’s ‘ transcendental analytics’. The 
main theme here as well as there is the principle of causality. Finally, part 
three, on ‘ Organological Categories ’, though not an exact parallel to ‘ trans- 
cendental dialectic’, is analogous to that portion of the Critique in so far 
as it deals with a trans-physical idea—the one to which the second part of 
Kant’s Critique of Judgement is devoted. This parallelism is more than a 
superficial similarity. Both in spirit and letter the treatment of space and 
time shows the dominant influence of the first Critique. For Hartmann, 
just as for Kant, space and time are ‘ conditions’ rendering possible the 
existence of things spatial and temporal. Kant calls space and time ‘ forms 
of intuition’ (Formen der Anschauung), not meaning to say that we intuit 
space and time but rather that they furnish the a priori determinants under- 
lying our ‘ intuitions’, i.e. our (inner and outer) perceptions. Hartmann 
adopts this terminology. Speaking of Anschauungsraum he means space 
qua conditions rendering possible the perception of spatial objects, and the 
same holds of Anschauungszeit. 
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This conformity does not, of course, involve the acceptance of Kant’s 
transcendental point of view. Faithful to the principles of his ontology, 
Hartmann considers space and time primarily categories of reality. As 
such they are not, strictly speaking, to be reckoned among the ‘ special 
categories’ of ‘nature’, i.e. the two bottom strata of reality. Similar 
therein to the ‘fundamental categories’, they extend through several 
layers. Space, Hartmann holds, ‘ breaks off’ at the level of psychical life, 
whereas time is ubiquitous. Not even spiritual life is exempt from temporal- 
ity. As we fit the ‘dimensional categories’ into the context of the hier- 
archical order of reality, the ‘law of modification ’ (cf. p. 307 above) is brought 
to bear upon them. Space, or more precisely spatiality, is one and the 
same. But its structure varies with the ontological level. The spatiality 
of the molecule differs from that of the organism. And the same remark 
applies to temporality. This principle enables Hartmann to shed the physi- 
calism which mars Kant’s transcendental aesthetics, though the emancipation 
is far from complete. This part of Hartmann’s work disappoints by not 
fully exploiting the possibilities of his own theory. It is a well-known 
fact—and one of great philosophical significance—that, if I have an idea, 
this happens not only at a certain time but also somewhere, say, in my study. 
Hartmann, whose honesty as a thinker never fails him, takes cognisance of 
facts of this type, but he is at a loss to make sense of them. His formulae 
of a ‘ mediated spatiality ’ and a ‘ spatiality of the non-spatial’ (PN 112- 
113) only betray his perplexity. 

‘The cognitive relationship is not ontologically basic. It does not cleave 
Being into the world of the subject and that of the object’ (ARW 172). 
This may be fundamentally true. Cartesian philosophy with its dualist 
point of departure seems in fact to manoeuvre philosophy into an impasse. 
In addition, the truth at which Hartmann aims has its well-defined place 
in traditional metaphysics. But it can be safely maintained only by virtue 
of a metaphysical conception of reason which Hartmann lacks (cf. p. 299 


above). So he exaggerates the truth into a falsehood. The problem of 


subjectivity—of the Fiirsich, in Hegelian parlance—, suppressed rather than 
resolved by its reduction to a problem of hierarchical order, returns with a 
vengeance. In the theory of space and time it forces upon the analyst an 
awkward duplication. He must distinguish between Realzeit and Anschawungs- 
zeit (PN 55-61), and make a like distinction in regard to space. This is 
the same duplication which, Hartmann asserts, categories generally suffer 
at the level of consciousness. Through that peculiar reality, mind, a bi- 
furcation arises: categories of knowledge get separated from, and related 
to, categories of reality. This universal duplication in its turn is ‘ onto- 
logically nothing but a special case of categorial recurrence’ (PN 58, ef. 
p. 305 above). Consciousness is ‘ nothing but” an instance of the stratified 
order of reality—with this extraordinary statement Cartesianism is over- 
looked rather than overcome. The Ansich of negatively defined Being 
absorbs the Fiirsich, destroying that balance which, as Hartmann well 
knows, is fundamental to metaphysical truth, 
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The emphasis, in the analysis of ‘ dimensional categories ’, is on Realrawm 
and Realzeit, and within this limited area physical space and physical time 
take precedence. However, the hegemony exercised by physics is less 
tyrannical than in Kant, and this widening of the horizon is due not only 
to the multiformity of reality as viewed by Hartmann but also to the attitude 
he takes toward contemporary physics. He does not ascribe to it that 
metaphysical finality with which the Newtonian physics of his time was 
endowed by Kant. Physics, looked at as a method, is a metrical or mathe- 
matical science. But the structure of real processes is not to be exhausted 
by quantitative terms. So mathematical physics deals with reality qua 
measurable, not with reality as such (PN 24). Basing himself on this prin- 
ciple, Hartmann maintains an attitude of critical aloofness towards the 
theory of relativity. He does not arrogate to himself the right of pronouncing 
on the recondite problems at issue in theoretical physics. But he points 
out the logical difficulties involved in the idea of the relativity of space-time 
combined with the thesis of the velocity of light as an absolutum (PN 245- 
247), and he thus arrives at the following verdict : in as much as the theory 
of relativity bears upon mathematical relationships of measurement in 
space and time, it is correct. If the categorial conclusions drawn from it 
concerning space and time are taken literally, it is wrong. Its mistake 
consists in not heeding the boundary separating these two interpretations 
(PN 249). 

In Part two of his Philosophy of Nature Hartmann establishes a set of 
categories rather different from the one in Kant’s transcendental analytics 
(PN 252); but, as in this section of the Critique, attention is focused on one 
particular category, causality. Causality, according to Hartmann, is the 
‘linear determinative form of the real process (eine lineare Determinations- 
form im Realprozess) owing to which the temporally later [event] is deter- 
mined by the earlier [event] ’, a determination which first introduces orderly 
sequence into the temporal flux (PN 319). How closely this definition follows 
the model set by Kant need hardly be pointed out. Everything said in 
connection with the analysis of space and time applies mutatis mutandis to 
the treatment of causality. Here too the resulting theory is characterized 
by a refined and mitigated physicalism. Likewise the attitude taken in 
regard to the problems of quantum physics and the indeterminacy principle 
corresponds to his treatment of the theory of relativity in Part one. Causal- 
ity, he holds, determines the real process throughout. Our inability, in the 
realm of microphysics, to define the causal nexus by laws and to make exact 
predictions leaves intact the principle of causality as such. ‘ The substitution 
of statistical laws for the laws of classical physics only transfers the real 
laws of nature into a greater depth, the hidden “ interior of nature”. ‘There 
they are no longer accessible to the methods of direct experience through 
observation and experiment ’ (PN 409). Hence the illusion arises as though 
the laws of nature themselves were obliterated—an unwarranted inference 
exploited by a ‘ rash relativism ’ (ibid.). 

The analysis of organic nature, filling Part three of Hartmann’s treatise, 
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maintains a balance between physicalism and vitalism. A limited value is 
conceded to teleological interpretation, though the ideas of end or purpose 
(Zweck) appear ultimately incapable of doing justice to biological facts. 
However, no other concept is suggested in their place. ‘ Our intellect does 
not command decisive categories of the organic ’, he concludes. This realm, 
intermediate as it is between physical reality and psychic life, is ‘ relatively 
inaccessible ’ (PN 30). Finally a genetic approach to the otherwise unassail- 
able problem is sought through the theory of evolution. Hartmann tries to 
achieve a reconciliation of the Darwinian principle of selection and the tele- 
ological principle. ‘The higher formal and functional type is the more pur- 
poseful one in the rivalry of the struggle for existence ’, he asserts (PN 652). 
This thesis, plausible enough by itself, seems to contradict the principle 
according to which strength decreases with categorial height. 


VII 
PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 


Hartmann’s chief books on ontology (GO, MW, ARW) are conceived as 
a sequence, with the Philosophy of Nature adding a fourth part to the magnum 
opus. But it is the concluding part only in a biographical sense. Further 
volumes, which Hartmann did not live to write, would have to develop 
the ‘special doctrine of the categories’ for the two upper stages of the 
ontological ascent, psychical life and spiritual life. This lacuna is to some 
extent filled by two books published during the long interval between the 
programmatic Metaphysics of Knowledge (1921) and appearance of the three 
volumes on ontology in 1934°. The first of these two works, his Zthics, is 
the best-known and most influential of Hartmann’s publications and the 
only one of which an English translation has appeared. 

In the Preface to the Ethics Hartmann acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Aristotle, Kant, Nietzsche, and Scheler. Of these four, Aristotle is of 
least significance to the author. He provides him with materials rather than 
with principles. By rejecting the concept of a summum bonum Hartmann 
places himself outside the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition. He likewise 
emancipates himself from the Christian tradition in ethics—hence the 
significance attributed to Nietzsche, the man who said ‘ God is dead’, and 
who proclaimed the need for a fresh vision of values. The real axis, however, 
around which Hartmann’s ethical thought turns, is marked by the names 
of Kant and Scheler. In Hartmann’s appraisal, Kant secured once and for 
all the a priori basis of moral life. He accepts the Kantain criticism of 
eudaemonism without ever seriously asking whether the critic fully under- 
stood the idea of evSaovia or beatitude which he attacked. While thus 
basing himself on Kant, he yet conceives his ethics as a countermove to 
Kantian ethics. This anti-Kantian opposition was started by Max Scheler 
in his book Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik. Neuer 


_*A work on aesthetics which was ready for publication when Hartmann died may 
still appear, 
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Versuch der Grundlegung eines ethischen Personalismus (Halle a.d. 8., 1913- 
1916, 3rd ed. 1927). Scheler accused Kant’s ‘ formalism ’ of being responsible 
for the atrophy suffered by ethical thought in Germany and he undertook 
to supplant formal ethics by a material ethics based on the intuition of 
values as ideal entities. This is exactly what Hartmann tries to achieve 
again. In some respects Scheler’s rambling and ill-constructed treatise 
compares unfavourably with Hartmann’s ponderous but clean structure. 
However, the constructive ideas of Hartmann’s ethics are all anticipated 
by Scheler. Even the ethos of Hartmann’s work echoes the triumphant 
note struck by his forerunner. Hartmann, generally dry and sober, grows 
enthusiastic over the act of liberation which he performs. ‘The tragedy 
of man’, he writes, ‘is that of a starving person, seated at a table laden 
with food, but failing to stretch out his hand because he does not see what 
is before him’ (E 11). Hartmann sets himself the task of opening the 
starving man’s eyes. By unfolding for his vision the domain of values, 
comparable in profusion and majesty to the star-spangled sky, the phil- 
osopher desires to awaken the ‘demiurge’ in man to his gigantic duty of 
self-creation (E 5). Thus the Nietzschean pathos of ecstatic humanism 
combines with Scheler’s phenomenological aspiration towards the disclosure 
of fresh horizons. And the two interlocking motifs are counterbalanced by 
an insistence on the moral a priori derived from Kant but divorced from the 
Kantian idea of form. Two elements considered mutually exclusive by 
Kant, ‘a priori’ and ‘ material’ are to be fused in the new ‘ material’ 
ethics (E 109). 

Values, according to Hartmann, are ideal entities. As such they form 
a special class within ideal Being which in turn is distinguished from reality 
as another independent though secondary type of Being in general (cf. p. 302 
above). These ideal entities are interrelated so as to form a whole realm 
of structures. Participating in the universal character of Being they are 
what they are per se, in complete independence of their being discovered, 
respected, conformed to, or ignored. They are not to be confused with 
‘ goods’, i.e. with objects in which they become embodied. Their being 
consists in their being valid, i.e. in the peculiar demand they make upon 
man once they are known by him. Values are intuited. This intuition of 
values (Wertschau) is not a specifically cognitive act. It involves the emotion- 
al life of man and can also be described as a ‘ sentiment of values’ (Wert- 
gefiihl), the immediacy of grasp being the characteristic trait of the act. 
The organ of awareness of the ‘ firmament of values’ (E 544) is the ‘ heart ’, in 
Pascal’s sense of this term, rather than the intellect. Intuiting a value is 
not tantamount to acting in accordance with it. But it is inchoate action 
just as, conversely, action is vision grown active. 

We read: ‘The whole responsibility for the legitimacy and objectivity 
of the standard of valuation rests upon the a priori intuition proper, that is, 
in the last analysis, on the sentiment of values’ (E 127). This seems like 
throwing the door wide open to whim and fancy. At various times various 
people feel all kinds of things. And what is the use of ethics, we may ask, 
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if, instead of guiding our judgements, it refers us to our own feeling as the 
sole arbiter ¢ 

Hartmann’s reply is twofold. Values, grasped by intuition are a priori, 
he affirms. The intuition or feeling by means of which we apprehend values 
is not derived from other data. No genetic analysis can explain it. It 
discloses to us qualities in no way anticipated in experiences of a different 
type. To these negative marks of the a priori a positive one is added. The 
values are, in the Kantian sense, the ‘ condition of the possibility ’ of man’s 
moral life. ‘It is not the person that constitutes values but conversely 
values constitute the person. The autonomy of the person, for instance, 
presupposes values’ (E 134). Likewise, values are the ‘ condition of the 
possibility ’ of a conscience (E 136). Furthermore, values make an un- 
conditional demand upon the one who perceives them. The ‘thou shalt ’ 
does not supervene as a command issuing from the authority of a human or 
superhuman person. It is of the essence of values to be authoritative. To 
be precise, not all values carry the absolute demand. The realm of values 
stretches beyond the sphere of ethics. ‘The higher values, moral in the 
narrower sense, are exclusively values of persons and acts’ (Person- und 
Aktwerte, E 142), and they alone are characterised by the absoluteness of 
their claim. 

These arguments, as Hartmann well knows, do not touch the real diffi- 
culty. The values perceived by me may well be a priori in relation to my 
personal life, and demand my absolute subjection to them. But what 
guarantees their being ‘ objective ’ in the sense of ‘ valid at every time for 
every one’? What criterion do I have for testing my intuitions and pro- 
tecting myself against moral error ? My personal life may be warped. Then 
its premises will be equally faulty, and knowing them as the @ priori of my 
actions will be of no avail to me. It may even cause me to stiffen in my 
wickedness. Hartmann is hard put to it to ward off arguments like these 
which bring home to him the danger of moral subjectivism. He may point 
out that ‘ every authentic value judgement is accompanied by the conviction 
that every other person must judge likewise and have the same sentiments 
of value ’ (E 155). But what legitimates this conviction which, as everyone 
knows, frequently deceives us? Hartmann may remind us of values such 
as honesty, and faithfulness which are necessarily reciprocal and thereby 
transsubjective ; or again he may show that the @ priori character of moral 
values extends beyond the individual life to the life of communities. All 
this, however, does not truly solve our problem. For communities may be 
in conflict with each other, not only in point of fact but also in point of 
value judgement. So the real answer to the problem of moral subjectivism 
or relativism must lie elsewhere. 

Hartmann seeks this answer precisely where Scheler hoped to find it. 
Values are thought of as forming a realm of ideal entities, interrelated with 
each other and differentiated by their relative height. There is a hierarchical 
order of strata or tiers of values paralleling the stratification of reality and 
dominated by corresponding laws. This order is independent of times and 
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customs, deeds and misdeeds, of human insight and the vagaries of changing 
opinion. To obtain a total vision of this realm is beyond us. But careful 
phenomenological analysis may both catch glimpses of the whole and illum. 
inate parts of it. Evolution or historical variations are not excluded but 
rather explained by this absolute order. Human vision, comparable to a 
search-light, moves across the dark vault of the unknown ‘firmament of values’ 
(Sternhimmel von Werten, E 544), picking out a small court of light. What 


seems a succession of divergent or conflicting moralities is actually the shift — 


of the field of awareness in relation to the immovable order. The illuminated 
spot which our personal gifts and our historical situation select for us we 
generally mistake for the entire firmament of values. From this narrow- 
mindedness the idea of the objective order of values promises to free us. A 
grandiose idea, worthy of Max Scheler’s genius. But is it amenable to 
development into a veritable doctrine ? Neither Scheler’s nor Hartmann’s 
treatment of the subject sets this sceptical query at rest. 

Scheler tries to support his idea by setting up five criteria of the relative 
height of values: durability, capability for being shared, fundamentality, 
depth of satisfaction, relatedness to the higher faculties. By means of these 
criteria, Hartmann thinks, we can set the moral values above the values of 
vitality. But they are too coarse to reveal the finer stratification within 
the moral sphere (E 284). This may be so. But Hartmann’s own attempt 
at discovering a hierarchy of moral values is equally unsuccessful. ‘ The 
result is but slight ’, he concedes (E 546). This failure is aggravated by the 
admitted importance of the problem. Values generally present themselves 
under the form of an alternative, one value competing with another. ‘ What 
shall we do?’ is the basic question to which, Hartmann assures us, ethics 
must provide an answer (E 2). Every moral decision raises the question of 
the hierarchy of values, and every decision is an answer to it. Put to the 
test of this crucial question, the grand idea of a timeless order of values 
proves worthless. The theorist abandons us to our feelings. The sentiment 
of value, we are told, involves a sentiment of preference and thus discovers 
something about the order of values along with the particular value. The 
superior rank of a value, though discerned by an act of preference, does not, 
as Hartmann, following Scheler, emphasizes, consist in its being preferred. 
The acts of preference belong in the medium of historical relativity and 
changing moralities, whereas the order which defines the rank of values is 
unchanging (E 285). 

One may be in doubt as to whether the timeless order of values as pro- 
claimed by Scheler and Hartmann actually exists. But there is little doubt 
that on their own showing it must be unknowable. Hartmann’s very reserved 
suggestions as to its structure, together with his analysis of values and 
virtues throughout, do not give us the impression that a vast dome, over- 
arching our poor time-bound structures, reveals itself, be it only by glimpses 
and intimations. On the contrary, a very limited moral vision is dogmatically 
asserted. On page 546 of the Ethics, for example, the following scale of 
values is sketched: neighbourly love above justice, Fernstenliebe above 
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neighbourly love, personal love above Fernstenliebe. Fernstenliebe, Hart- 
mann’s favorite virtue, a neo-logistic pun, invented by Nietzsche, on the 
word Ndchstenliebe, means an aspiration toward a future perfection of human 
nature. We divine something like a sentimentalized version of Nietzschean 
morality, so ephemeral that even now, only a quarter of a century after 
the first publication of the Ethics, it impresses the reader as the relic of a 
by-gone era. 

Hartmann does not share Nietzsche’s anti-Christian animosity. He 
acknowledges the superiority of the Christian morality of love over the pagan 
morality of justice. But his acquaintance with Christianity, its actual 
teaching and the treasures of moral insight enshrined in Christian literature, 
is slight indeed. His ontology, with its denial of transcendence and divinity, 
blinds him to the one great reality dominating the moral thought of Western 
civilization. ‘The individual’, he writes in explaining Christian ethics, 
‘has not to care for his neighbour’s salvation but in the first place only for 
hisown ... This is the point where the Christian must necessarily be both 
an egoist and a eudaemonist because of the otherworldliness of his religious 
metaphysics ’ (E 84-85). Has Hartmann ever heard of the great debate 
about ‘pure love’? Has he ever come in contact with an authentically 
Christian ethics? The richest source of moral instruction does not flow for him. 

The individual as a moral agent must be put in touch with an order 
transcending him. This is the problem of Hartmann’s ethics as of every 
ethics. But in spite of a prodigious effort Hartmann’s attempt at a solution 
fails. The intuitionist doctrine of values does not furnish the desired clue. 
The artificial separation of values from reality, an implication of Hartmann’s 
negative concept of Being, proves fatal. No ingenuity can make these ideal 
entities strike root in the alien soil of reality. So the individual, unable to 
reach up to the height where values sparkle, relapses into the unenlightened 
subjectivity of his own feelings. But in systematic thought—and Hart- 
mann, after all, is a systematic thinker par excellence—every defect requires 
to be counterbalanced by a corresponding excess. The individual, left home- 
less, as it were, in ethics, must be given a habitat elsewhere. Unhappily 
free in his relation to intuited values, he will submit to some other power with 
an abandon detrimental to his freedom. 

Historical life is that other habitat or power to which man is handed 
over by Hartmann, and a fresh approach is taken in Das Problem des geistigen 
Seins. As the title suggests, this work is chiefly devoted to a study of the 
topmost rank of four-divided reality, the life of the ‘ spirit’. Under the 
influence of Hegel, ‘ spirit’ (Geist) is viewed chiefly as embodied in the 
‘objective spirit’ in history. The products of the human mind, forms of 
communal life, religions, sciences, philosophies, arts, mechanical inventions, 
in short, all the works of so-called culture, form a moving pattern. This 
pattern follows its own laws in relative independence of the psychical life 
of the individuals involved. The formative power, animating this total 
process, is called Geist—a dangerous word because it insinuates Hegelian 
metaphysics with its characteristic deification of history, 
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Hartmann is not blind to this danger. He blames Hegel for his prejudice 
in favour of the Gemeingeist (PGS 338) and strives hard to maintain the 
autonomy of the individual. In fact, the whole first part of his tripartite 
work on Geistiges Sein (PGS) deals with the human person (Der personal 
Geist, 45-174). But in his subsequent analysis he, or rather his idea of 
individuality, is overwhelmed by the spirit of Hegelianism. Since the 
individual has no moral lodestar to direct him (the heaven of values is too 
remote) he inadvertently finds himself bowing to the authority of the Zeit. 
geist. “The factor which, in the long run, always prevails is the actually 
effective tendency of the living Gemeingeist ’, he writes (PGS 279), and the 
* Realpolitiker in the grand style’ is for him the one who divines the ‘ wave 
of the future’ (PGS 333). Reading these sentences we are filled with un- 
easiness. We remember the Platonic notion of the true statesman, the navi- 
gator who knows the goal of the journey, and we are not convinced that the 
goal always lies where the wind of Zeitgeist blows. For Hartmann, the great 
leader is the one who keeps close to reality in its growth towards the future. 
But this is a truth only for the looker-on, not for living and acting man, 
ignorant as he is of the future and in need of non-temporal standards. 

The theory of the ‘ objective spirit ’, in Hartmann and in the Hegelian 
" tradition generally, lays itself open to the charge of ‘ metaphysical opportun- 
ism’. This kind of opportunism, unlike the attitude generally denoted by 
this word, is by no means contemptible. It can be, and in most cases is, 
a high-minded view. It consists in replacing the question, ‘ what is good ?’ 
with the question, ‘ what is timely?’ Time is the unavowed Absolute, and 
the historical xa:pés its manifestation. Apart from their explicit mutual 
relations there is a hidden correspondence of a subtler kind between Hart- 
mann’s ontology and his Hegelian theory of ‘ objektiver Geist’. Being, 
negatively defined and therefore ‘empty’, awaits a ‘filling’, and this is 
added to it by a recourse to time deified under the name of Zeitgeist. Being 
is meaningless. Man, a free creator, is called upon to give it meaning by 
action in history. For the form of the accomplishment of meaning (Sinner- 
fiillung) which befits man must be ‘ once again a new and a different one 
—a pathetic requirement. The profundity of the problem stirred up rather 
than posed by his philosophy is not fathomed by Hartmann. With the 
single-mindedness of a passionate builder he is pre-occupied with erecting a 
pyramid of Being that rests on nothing except the heroic will to defeat 
Nothingness. Like many a great thinker he teaches a lesson not included in 
his doctrine. Trying to achieve the impossible, he constructs a theory of 
Being without faith in Being. 


Hetmut 
University of Erlangen. 


* Sinngebung und Sinnerfiillung’, Blatter fiir deutsche Philosophie, vol. VIII (1934- 
35), pp. 1-38, esp. p. 38, 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ANALYSIS 
OF LANGUAGE 


Language is a perennial problem for the philosopher. If he has something 
new to say—and if he has not he is called a philosopher only by courtesy— 
he must say it in a language which, in a sense, is liable to imply its falsity. 
For he is involved in the attempt to make old words carry new meanings ; 
to change the connotation of familiar terms and the implications of the state- 
ments which contain them. The originality of the pioneer consists in dis- 
covering and questioning the unconscious assumptions of current philosophy. 
He shakes himself free from habits of thought in which his contemporaries — 
are bound. Yet he must use the same language as they, and lay himself 
open to inevitable misunderstanding. He is apt to find comprehension and 
support first among contemporary pioneers in other fields. To contemporary 
students of philosophy he is more likely to seem guilty of abusing language 
and defying logic. This penalty of genius is not confined, of course, to the 
philosopher. But in his case it involves a special problem of language. He 
must use words with as much precision as he can compass. He must depend 
upon logical implication to a great extent. Yet the implications of state- 
ments do not inhere in the language which expresses them, but rather 
depend upon the manner in which they are thought, on the attitudes of the 
mind which apprehends them, and on the unrecognised assumptions which 
underlie and support the thinking. For the original philosopher as for the 
original poet, though in different ways, the problem of discovering how to 
say what he means is unavoidable, and to some extent insuperable. The 
best he can hope for is that there will be those among his contemporaries 
who are, at least emotionally, prepared for understanding him. 

The present philosophical preoccupation with problems of language, 
however, is of a novel temper. It tends to combine a utopian faith in the 
techniques of philosophical analysis with a radical scepticism of their ability 
to perform the functions for which they were devised. It has perfected the 
formal logic of tradition, and made it an instrument of precision; and it 
uses the instrument to demonstrate the futility of attempting to answer, 
or even to formulate meaningfully, the traditional questions of philosophy. 
In this it reflects, no doubt, as philosophy has always done, the prevailing 
temper of its social environment, which in all fields of human effort has 
perfected its technology while losing faith in its ability to secure the ends 
which alone would provide its technology with an adequate justification. 

My purpose in this paper is not to enter into controversy with the pro- 
tagonists of contemporary logical analysis. I have no desire to question the 
brilliance or the importance of their contributions to logical theory. Whether 
these contributions, however, have any application outside the field of 
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formal logic is open to doubt. The reflections on the analysis of language | 
which I have to offer have this doubt as their background ;_ but in them. | 
selves they are no more than gropings after a properly empirical theory, 
They are concerned in particular with the effect of transferring the locus 
of logical analysis from thought to language. 

In a proper empirical sense, language is only language in use. If we are 

“to consider it for itself, as an object of analysis, and yet retain an empirical 
standpoint, we must consider it in relation to its use. This means that we 
must treat it not as a bare fact but as an artefact. As an artefact, language 
is no doubt peculiar in its plasticity (which lends it the character of a medium 
rather than an instrument), and in the intimacy of its connection with our 
thinking. But it shares with all artefacts an essential relativity to human 
purposes. No artefact can be defined without reference to the purpose it is 
designed to serve, since this is the basis of the classification of artefacts, and 
in many cases there is no other property which can so serve. Weapons, 
for example, include howitzers and knobkerries; and what have these in 
common but the purpose for which they are used? This needs to be stressed, { 
The tendency to exclude all teleological references is carried too far, and 
even becomes ridiculous, when we are dealing with deliberate human activ- 
ities and their products. Only metaphysical dogmatisms could exclude 
anthropomorphism from the human field. There can be no empirical objec- 
tion to treating human beings as if they behaved like human beings. 

We need, then, a definition of language which refers to the purpose for 
which it is designed. In this connection we must avoid the tendency to 
talk of the function of language. The term ‘ function ’ is a biological meta- 
phor, which carries no implication of conscious purpose, nor indeed, in my 
opinion—though others might disagree—of purposiveness of any kind. 

4 Language does not function ; it is used. Now the purpose for which lang- 
uage is designed is communication between persons. It can be defined 
sufficiently for present purposes as a system of articulated sounds designed ¢ 
for the purpose of communication. No doubt any medium structured for 
communication between persons might properly be called a language ; but 
we may confine ourselves here to the commoner and more specific use of 
the term. 

Such a definition does not exclude written language, as might at first 
be supposed. Writing is derivative from speech. It is a pictorial representa- / 
tion of spoken words, and not a different kind of language; not another 
medium of communication. It can be read aloud, and so translated back 
into the articulated sounds which it represents. To insist on this has some, 
if only a limited, importance. The analysis of language, whether grammatical 
or logical, has usually been carried out with an eye to the written word, a8 
if writing were the normal form of language. The effect of this habit is to 
exaggerate the importance of grammatical and logical norms, and even to 
disguise their character. The purpose of writing is to extend the range of 

-communication in space and time. But in the absence of the speaker two 
aids to effective communication are lost, the tones and inflections of the 
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living voice, and the reciprocity of conversation. It is no longer possible 
to indicate to the speaker that he has failed to make himself clear, or to ask 
for further elucidation of his meaning. As a result, written language must 
be more fully, more rigidly, and more exactly structured than speech to 
achieve the same communication. The structuring of language is not like 
the structure of a material system. It is not inherent in language per se. 
It is plastic, variable and relative to its purpose. To talk like a book is a 
fault in the use of speech, and too close an observance of the rules of grammar 
and syntax is pedantry. Even more obnoxious would be the attempt, if 
anyone were bold enough to make it, to put all one has to say into logical 
form. Beyond a certain point, a strict obedience in the living use of language 
to the grammarian’s or the logician’s norms would defeat its own purpose 
by making communication impossible. One can say of them what a great 
musician retorted when taken to task for breaking the laws of counterpoint : 
‘The rules, my good sir, are my most obedient servants ’. 

It follows from our definition that whatever is not a medium of com- 
munication is improperly called a ‘language’. The prevalent habit of 
referring to ‘mathematical language’ is therefore to be deprecated. An 
algebraic system, consisting of a set of symbols together with the rules for 
their manipulation, is, like language, an artefact. Like language, it is an 
artificial medium structured for use. But the purpose for which it is designed 
is not communication, but calculation. Since the rules for the use of any 
instrument are relative to the purpose it serves, it follows that there can 
be no proper analogy between the rules of mathematics and those of grammar 
and syntax. In mathematics, a failure to observe the rules defeats the 
object for which the instrument is used. The result is incorrect. But 
failure to observe the rules of grammar and syntax does not necessarily 
produce a failure in communication. Indeed, a judicious defiance of the 
rules may on occasion facilitate it. 

The objection will be raised at this point that the assimilation of language 
and mathematics concerns their logical structure only. To express our 
experience of the world in adequate symbols, to formulate meaningful 
assertions, to arrive at correct conclusions by inference, involves a structure 
which is not merely analogous in language and in mathematics, but identical. 
What used to be called the ‘ form of thought ’ is the same in both cases, and 
the difference between calculating and communicating is irrelevant. 

In reply to this I must offer two submissions. First, the question at 
issue is whether the formulation of this structure, even supposing it is iden- 
tical in the two cases, is properly described as an analysis of language; and 
whether, if it is, it is an adequate analysis for logical purposes. Secondly, 
the manipulation of mathematical symbols in accordance with the rules— 
that is to say, the carrying out of mathematical operations—would seem 
to be, per se, not an example of thinking, but a substitute for it. Such 
Operations can be carried out by machines, and however marvellously they 
may calculate, machines do not think. Surely we are justified in asserting 
that any operation which can be carried out by a machine is ipso facto not 
an instance of thinking. 
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This is not to say that mathematics does not involve thinking, and 
thinking of a very precise and formal kind. Thinking is necessary to under. 
stand the meaning of mathematical symbols and the principles governing 
their use; to formulate the expressions and equivalences required for the 
solution of particular problems; to determine at specific points in the 
course of a calculation, what the next step should be, and to interpret the 
result. Mathematical operations are carried on in an atmosphere of thought 
if they are carried out by a mind. But to the extent that the use of language 
is necessary to thinking, mathematical thinking is carried on in ordinary 
language and not in mathematical symbols. It is conceivable that a mathe- 
matician should make a contribution to his subject in a paper which employed 
no mathematical symbols at all. It is inconceivable that he should write 
a paper which consisted of nothing else. In general principle, those parts 
of a scientific paper which appear in mathematical notation, are records or 
indications of calculations made by the author, which are interpolated in 
what he has to say in order that they may be checked or used by the reader. 
They are analogous, in some sort, to diagrams or maps interpolated for 
reference in the letterpress of a book. This is no complete account, of 
course, but it is sufficient to throw doubt upon the propriety of talking 
about mathematical notations as ‘ language ’. 

Language, then, is a medium of communication. Its structure is relative 


“~ to the purpose of communication ; and it is only in use that it is truly 


language. Consequently, an empirical analysis of language must start from 
the concrete situation in which alone language exists. We must begin with 
the fact of communication. At its simplest, this situation involves two 
persons who intend to communicate with one another .by means of speech. 
This existential framework of language is represented grammatically by the 
first and second personal pronouns, I and You. These pronouns have a 
peculiar status. They denote the author and the recipient of a communica- 
tion respectively. They refer always to particular individuals, yet only in 
reference to a particular communication. In the case of question and answer, 
for instance, the ‘I’ relative to the question becomes the ‘ You ’ relative 
to the answer. Thus the symbols ‘I’ and ‘ You’ are both relative to com- 
munication and correlative to one another. These relativities suggest that 
persons are constituted by the relation of communication, and that it is as 
‘capacity to communicate ’ that the faculty of speech is the differentia of 
Man. The issue is not relevant here, however, though on quite other grounds 
I consider that it contains an important truth. It is enough for the present 
purpose to remark that there can be no statement which does not presuppose 
an ‘I’ anda‘ You’, and that there can be no ‘I’ without a ‘ You’ and no 
You’ without an 

Besides the first and second person, communication also presupposes 
the grammarian’s third ‘ person ’—that about which something is said; 


iBy the term ‘ statement’ in this connection I mean ‘ anything said ’, the content 
of any communication, whether it be an assertion, a question, a command or any other 
kind of ‘ saying’. I shall use the term in this sense throughout. 
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the object of reference for the statement. The third ‘ person ’ appears much 
more frequently in sentences than the first or second, often as the gram- 
matical subject. Indeed, when ‘I’ or ‘ You’ appear, it is most often as 
object of reference, when the speaker talks about himself or about his hearer. 
It was this grammatical fact that led to the attempt, in traditional formal 
logic, to express all propositions in the form ‘S is P’. It is now generally 
recognised that this was a logical mistake. It involves a faulty logical 
analysis of comparative propositions, such as ‘ Edinburgh is due north of 
Blackpool ’, for example. But the empirical reason for this variation in 
types of statement has been overlooked, and with it, its logical significance. 
Under normal conditions there is no need to specify in a statement either the 
first or the second person ;_ it is usually obvious who is the speaker and who 
is addressed. The third ‘ person’ is in a different case. The object referred 
to is selected by the speaker, and varies from statement to statement be- 
tween the same parties. Now it is a necessary condition of communication 
that the object about which the communication is made should be the 
same for speaker and hearer. For any particular statement, therefore, a 
common object must be established for both. It is part of the speaker’s 
task to direct the hearer’s attention to the object of his own. Till this is 
achieved he cannot say what he wants to say about it. One of the commonest 
linguistic devices for this purpose is to begin a statement by naming the 
object of reference. It is no doubt the prevalence of this device in language 
that has given rise to the selection of the formula ‘S is P’ as the norm for 
all assertive statements. But however convenient this particular linguistic 
form may be for many types of communication, it has no logical pre-eminence. 
Indeed, there are no grounds for assuming that any particular lingusitic 
form is peculiarly ‘ logical’. The fact that the medium of expression partly 
determines the form makes it doubtful. With sound as the medium the 
simultaneous must be represented through a succession; whereas, in 
painting, succession must be expressed through simultaneity. However 
this may be, the important point is that logically the third ‘ person ’—that 
which a statement is about—is not part of the statement, but one of its 
presuppositions. The need to mention it in statements at all arises from the 
purpose of communication, and has reference to the second person only. In 
the absence of a hearer, to name it would be unnecessary, since the speaker’s 
attention is already focussed upon it. 

Any statement which is to be understood must, then, be accompanied 
by some indication of its object of reference. Any device which is effective 
will do. Where the object is physically present, the speaker may point 
and say, for example, ‘ That is the town hall’. I may point out some fungi 
toa child and say : ‘ People who eat these things are taken ill and sometimes 
die’. I might have said: ‘These mushrooms are poisonous’. The two 
statements are logically identical, and which is to be preferred depends upon 
whom I am talking to. The first form is probably the better if my hearer 
is a small boy. Once the object has been clearly indicated, it need not be 
tepeated, A sentence is not necessarily a complete statement; indeed, 
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only the simplest statements can be made in one sentence. If a student 
arrives late for his Zoology class, the first sentence of the lecture which he 
hears may be: ‘ The tarsi are usually composed of five segments, the final 
segment being provided with a hook or claw’. He will probably ask his 
neighbour : ‘ What is he talking about ?’ and the answer will be: ‘ Insects’, | 

Empirically speaking, then, the grammarian’s three persons, which we 
may refer to as the ‘I’, the ‘ You’ and the ‘ Object ’, are the three formal 
presuppositions of language. They constitute a three-dimensional frame- 
work, as it were, for any communication. The general formula which ex- 
presses the full language-situation is: ‘I say S to You about O’; where 
O stands for the Object and S for what is sdid about it, the statement. 
The significant implications of this formula are as follows :— 

(1) Any instance of language (S) is such in virtue of a three-fold relation, 
to an ‘I’, to a ‘ You’ and to an Object. 

(2) Any analysis of language which fails to take account of all three 
terms, ‘I’, ‘ You’ and O, to which every S is related must be inadequate. 

(3) The fact that there is an S presupposes, though it does not express, 
a determinate set of relations between ‘I’, ‘ You’ and O, such that ‘I’ 
and ‘ You ’ are aware of one another and intend to enter into communication, 
and that each is aware of O. 

Since language is only language in use, it must be possible to ask, with 
reference to any actual 8, the question: ‘ Who said it?’ If this question 
cannot be answered, we cannot be sure that we are dealing with an actual 
instance. If in principle it is unanswerable, then we are not. This is import- 
ant for any analysis of language, whether grammatical or logical. To dis- 
cover the structure of language we must examine particular instances. We 
must select examples ; and the first question to be asked about any sample 
offered for examination is whether it is a genuine instance. One is often 
disturbed by the pedantic unreality of the examples offered by grammarians 
and logicians alike. It is impossible to believe in them, because one cannot f 
imagine an actual context in which they might be said. Yet they are offered 
as normal instances. This dissatisfaction is not felt merely on stylistic 
grounds. It reflects the suspicion that these sentences have been invented 
to fit a formula already established, and can provide no evidence of its 
accuracy. If I start with the formula S is P, I can proceed to substitute 
words for S and P in any way I please. I can produce the sentences, ‘ Wonk 
is trive’, ‘ Piety is pink’, ‘Grass is green’. Yet I have not advanced a 
step. All three are simply different versions of the original formula. The 
last is no more a genuine instance of language than the others, as can be 
realised if we ask: ‘Who said so?’ One would expect the primary for- 


7 mulae of logic at least to be established by an unprejudiced examination 
and comparison of authentic instances of language, conducted in accordance 
with well-tried methods of inductive investigation, varying the conditions 
as much as possible, while keeping within the limits of normal usage, and 
avoiding, in the first instance, highly specialised uses such as those of poets 
on the one hand and scientists on the other, 
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In fact, it is notoriously difficult to find in any normal instance of lang- 
uage, as it is spoken or written, statements which exhibit in their natural 
structure the forms of proposition or inference which appear in logical 
treatises, whether traditional or modern. Before they will yield the formulae, 
they have to be bowdlerised and tortured into what used to be called ‘ logical 
form’. This fact tends to throw doubt on the validity of the formulae. The 
older logicians had an explanation and an excuse. They believed that they 
were analysing not language but thought, and that the formulae they invented 
expressed the forms of thought. But if this is denied, and logic is considered 
to be an analysis of language, can we avoid enquiring what is the relation 
between language, as people actually use it, and these logical formulae ; 
and with what justification they are used as instruments of analysis upon 
real language ? 

If we attempt to determine the logical structure of statements without ~ 
reference to the person who makes them, it becomes impossible to give any 
empirical account of the nature of propositions. If we are to distinguish 
between grammatical and logical structure, we must draw a distinction 
between sentences and propositions, or some equivalent distinction. If the 
proposition is not referred to the speaker, then it must be objectified. It 
must be credited with some kind of independent being. This leads naturally 
to the belief that propositions subsist eternally in a world of their own 
independently of their embodiment in sentences. Such a theory, which has 
actually been propounded in our own time, is highly ‘ metaphysical’ in 
the bad sense. It is the logical equivalent of the belief in metempsychosis. 
The ‘ sentence ’ is the body and the ‘ proposition ’ is the soul of a statement 
and this soul is simple and unchanging, moving from incarnation to incarna- 
tion in accordance, presumably, with some law of probability, yet independ- 
ent, essentially, of them all. The attempt to escape from this absurdity 
into some causal theory of the relation between sentences and their meaning 
does not seem to me to mend matters. Such theories are at least not empir- 
ical, unless by ‘empiricism’ we mean a particular metaphysical position. 
They are not characterised by a humble attention to our experience of 
thinking and speaking, but by a sort of arrogant ingenuity which forces 
that experience into the strait-waistcoat of structures which originate, no 
doubt empirically enough, from other sources. 

The relation of any statement to the second person is as important for 
the analysis of language as the relation to the ‘I’. If we define language, 
for purposes of analysis, as a ‘ means of expression ’, we implicitly ignore its 
relation to a ‘ You’. But the structure of language is determined at least 
as much by the speaker’s intention to be understood by someone else as by 
his purpose of expressing himself. Now traditional logic and theory of 
knowledge work within a framework constituted by the relation between 
Subject and Object, that is to say, between the ‘I’ and the ‘O’ of my 
symbolism. This procedure rests upon the view that the subject-object 
relation is the form of all knowledge and therefore of all thought, and that 
what is to be analysed is thought or knowledge. To shift the locus of analysis 
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from thought to language is salutary precisely because it reinstates the 
second person, as the recipient of any communication, in the framework of 
reference for logic. Properly understood, this new approach constitutes 
an important advance in philosophy. Unfortunately, it does not seem to 
have been properly understood by the protagonists for its adoption. There 
is nothing surprising in this. It is a common occurrence in the history of 
philosophy, and easily comprehensible. The pioneer remains entangled in 
the assumptions of the system of thought which his own originality is under. 
mining. The full implications of his discovery take time, and often a long 
time, to become apparent. He tends to use them, therefore, as weapons in 
a controversy which they have robbed of significance. In modern philosophy, 
the conflict between Idealism and Realism has its source in the limitations 
of the Subject-Object frame of reference. The absence of the ‘ You’ from 
this schema involves the consequence that any problem which requires a 
reference to the second person for its solution becomes insoluble. This 
reference must be replaced either by a reference to the Subject—the ‘ I’— 
or to the Object, and in either case there will be conclusive reasons against 
the solution offered. Idealists and realists are the proponents of ‘ subjective’ 
and ‘objective’ solutions respectively. Historically, the substitution of 
language for thought emerges as a realist move to achieve a complete objec- 
tivity, by banishing the Subject. To put it crudely, if in the context of the 
idealist-realist controversy, I say, as a realist: ‘ But thinking is only 
talking ’, I seem to be arguing for a ‘ physical’ and against a ‘ mental’ 
interpretation of thinking. If I take my statement seriously, I shall proceed 
to show that all the characteristics and functions of thought can be accounted 
for without referring to the Subject and its supposedly ‘ subjective ’ doings. 
Yet in doing so I shall still be using the subject-object dichotomy as my 
frame of reference. I shall be in a position similar to Berkeley’s when he 
denied the existence of matter. The denial depends upon the distinction 
between ‘ mind’ and ‘ matter’, and is comprehensible only in terms of it. 
Terms like ‘mind’ and ‘ matter’, or ‘ subject’ and ‘ object’ are strictly 
correlative. They have their meaning and function only in relation to one 
another. Consequently, to abolish one is ipso facto to abolish the other. 
Properly understood, the transference of the locus of analysis from thought 
to language implies that thought is inextricably bound up with communica- 
tion; that it is the individual moment in the mutual determination of a 
common world. So far from abolishing the ‘I’, it introduces the ‘ You’ as 
the correlative of the ‘I’. With this, the framework within which philo- 
sophical problems are discussed acquires a third dimension, a new axis of 
reference ; and new possibilities are open for the solution of old problems. 
The problem of significant negation—to take a simple example—can be 
examined in a new light. One of the commonest uses of the negative judg- 
ment, and perhaps its basic use, is to express dissent from a proposition that 
someone else affirms. I cannot meaningfully assert both p and not-p at the 
same time: but ‘I’ can assert not-p while ‘You’ assert p. Indeed this 
is the point at which communication becomes debate ; and the resolution 
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of the contradiction between us extends the boundaries of the world we 
share in common. The problems of the criteria of validity can be re-exam- 
ined, to take another example. The old criterion of truth—quod semper, 
quod usque, quod ab omnibus—can come into its own. It is ruled out of any 
discussion which has only the subject and the object as its points of reference. 
In this two-dimensional frame truth must mean objectivity, however objec- 
tivity is conceived ; since the validity of a proposition can clearly not rest 
on the fact that the subject thinks it. But in a three-dimensional framework, 
where the relation between the ‘I’ and the ‘ You’, and the differentiation 
of the two, are recognised as essential, the ground of validity might be 
found either by reference to the object, or to the ‘You’ or to both. In 
other words, the range of agreement secured by an assertion may be an 
essential element in the criterion of truth, though not, of course, by itself 
a proof of validity. It is certainly one of the de facto grounds of most of our 
knowledge ; even of our scientific knowledge, and even for scientists in 
their own field of research. In the case of value judgments especially it may 
prove to be the element of major importance and this might put an end to 
the deadlock between subjectivists and objectivists. The objection that 
this would leave all value judgments hypothetical, even if correct, could 
hardly be made by those who hold that all propositions are either hypo- 
thetical or tautological. It might perhaps be combined with the verification 
principle if one could shew that the verification of a value-judgment is to 
be found in its ability to unify persons in common action. 

The relation of S (what is said) to O (that about which it is said) is common 
to both frames of reference. But the introduction of the second person into 
the original schema makes a difference to the Object. O has now a double 
relation, instead of a unique relation to ‘The Mind ’, whatever that strange 
term may be supposed to denote. This double relation of the Object to the 
‘I’ and to the ‘ You’ throws light, amongst other things, upon the taut- 
ologies of definition. If there is to be communication, the Object must be 
one and the same for both speaker and hearer. The purpose served by 
definition in communication is to determine a common object of reference 
for the ‘I’ and the ‘ You’. If I say to someone: ‘Sea-pies are plentiful 
this winter’, he might ask: ‘What are sea-pies’? I should answer : 
‘Sea-pies are oyster-catchers’. This will be a sufficient definition if he 
knows the bird I called a ‘ sea-pie ’ by the other name. The common object 
however can be determined in this way only if I know both names while 
my hearer knows only one. If he is unacquainted with the object itself, 
and would not recognise the bird if he saw it, a definition of this kind is 
useless. In that case two alternatives are open to me. It may be that my 
remark was occasioned by seeing some oyster-catchers about. In that case 
I may point to them and say : ‘ These are sea-pies’. If this is not possible, 
I must have recourse to a ‘ definition by description .’ I may offer the sort 
of description of the bird which would enable my hearer to recognise it if 
he did see it. All these ways of answering the question are properly called 
“definitions ’ because they serve the same purpose, They are ways, not of 
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saying something about an object, but of determining that the attention 
of a hearer is focussed upon the object which is before the speaker’s mind 
and about which he has a communication to make. When I am satisfied 
that I have succeeded in defining the term ‘ sea-pie’ for my hearer, I can 
repeat my original statement that sea-pies are plentiful this winter, and 
perhaps go on to advance a hypothesis to account for the increase in their 
numbers. But any attempt to determine the logical status and function 
of definition within the subject-object frame of reference must make definition 
seem pointless and meaningless, unless we surreptitiously introduce the 
reference to a second person. The Object is what is before the Subject’s 
mind, that on which his attention is directed. Consequently, no definition 
is necessary, or even in the strict sense, possible. The nearest approach to 
definition in such a reference that one can think of is an exclamatory formula 
of recognition, as when one says, on landing in the United States for the 
first time : ‘So this is New York’! So far as the Subject is concerned, any 
description he gives himself of the Object is necessarily an exploration, an 
analysis, a further determination of what is already in the focus of his atten- 
tion, already defined as the Object for him. This contention is, I admit, 
partly a matter of the usage of terms. But the essential point is not at all 
how we use or ought to use the term ‘ definition’, but the fact that if we 
omit from our logical frame of reference the differentiation of ‘I’ and ‘ You’, 
we conceal one of the most difficult practical problems in the attempt to 
extend knowledge by discussion, the problem of using language to secure 
the certainty, or the reasonable probability, that all the people involved 
are thinking and talking about the same thing. 

The foregoing reflections have been concerned with the frame of reference, 
constituted by the relations between the ‘I’, the * You’ and the ‘ Object’, 
within which any statement must fall. They lead naturally to a consideration 
of the statement itself (S). The only reflections I have to offer on this subject 
concern the meaning of statements and the related topic of the nature of 
propositions. Before doing so it may be well to repeat that the term ‘ state- 
ment ’, and its symbol ‘8S’, are being used in an inclusive and non-technical 
sense, and refer to ‘ what is said ’ whenever language is used. This may be 
a question or a command, for example, as well as an assertion ; and includes 
the words used as well as their meaning. In particular it is intended as a 
device for avoiding the distinction between ‘ sentences’ and ‘ propositions’, 
since this distinction and its equivalents are involved in, if they are not 
part of, the attempt to answer the question which I have in mind, and to 
some extent imply an answer or a type of answer which should not be pre- 
supposed. 

The need to distinguish the verbal element in a statement from its 
meaning is frequently demonstrated by reference to the possibility of trans- 
lating it from one language to another. This shows that the meaning may 
remain constant while the medium of ‘ expression’ changes. This makes 
the point convincingly, no doubt ; but it is an unsatisfactory instance to 
choose for the purpose. It proves the distinction by reference to a contingent 
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on fact—the actual co-existence of different languages—and not by reference 


nd to the nature of language as such. One suspects that the reason of its popular- 
ed ity is that it avoids reference to the ‘ You’. One thinks of a single ‘ Subject ’ 
an who knows two ‘ languages ’, and thus can express the same thought in two 
nd distinct media. Yet the choice of medium, and of words within the same 


eir general medium, is mainly determined by the need to be wnderstood by the 
on person addressed. Translation is merely a particular case of this: it makes 
on the statement understandable by a larger number of hearers. It would be 


he better to exemplify the distinction, therefore, by reference to the part 
t’s played by the second person in determining the form of statements. One 
on chooses different words and different verbal constructions to communicate 
to the same meaning to a child and to an adult, to a beginner and to an expert. 
ila I can best assure myself that a student has not merely heard what I said, 


he but also understood what I meant, by finding whether he can repeat it to 
ny me ‘ in his own words ’. 


an The question ‘ What does this statement mean ’ ? is equivalent to ‘ How 
n- is it to be understood’? It is essentially a listener’s question. I cannot in 
it, the same sense ask: ‘What do J mean by my statement’? In another 
all sense I can ask this ; indeed, in two other senses. In one sense the question 
we is equivalent to ‘ What would someone else take me to mean’? We may 
ee disregard this, because it contains the essential reference to the second 
to person. If I exclude this reference, the question ‘What do I mean by 
ire that’? is equivalent to ‘ Do I really think that? Is it thinkable’? Thus 


the limitations of the two-dimensional frame of reference tend to blur the 
distinction between the meaning and the validity of a statement ; and in a 


e, discussion between people who are seriously attempting to stay within that 
¥ framework there is a tendency to confuse understanding with agreement. 
on ‘I do not understand you’ tends to become equivalent to ‘I do not agree 
et with you’. We reach a point at which you say to me: ‘I can’t understand 
of you; you just can’t mean what you say: it isn’t thinkable, it is just 
te- nonsense’; to which I reply: ‘ But I do think it’. 
cal Now in principle, understanding a statement and agreeing or disagreeing ~ 
be with it are quite distinct. The task of understanding a statement belongs 
les to the hearer, not to the speaker ; and before the hearer can say whether he 
38 agrees or disagrees he must have understood. Even to say that a statement 
3’, is meaningless implies that in some sense and to some degree at least it has 
10t been understood. I may be correct in saying that it conveys no meaning to 
to me, or that I cannot imagine it conveying a meaning to anyone who heard it. 
re- | But to say that a statement that someone has actually made is meaningless 
is strictly self-contradictory. It is to say that it both is and is not a state- 
its ment ; that the speaker is not trying to communicate anything, but merely 
ns- making noises: that he is not, in fact, using language. Every statement, 
ay if it is a statement, must have a meaning. To say that I do not understand 
kes it, so far from suggesting that it may be meaningless, already implies that 
to it has a meaning. 


ent What then is the proper answer to the question : ‘ What is the meaning 


‘ 
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< of a statement ’ ?, i.e. ‘ When we refer to the meaning of a statement, what | 
are we referring to’? If we are to stick to our empiricism, the proper answer f 
seems to be that its meaning is ‘ what the speaker was trying to convey to | 
his hearer when he made it’. If we are in real doubt, the best procedure ig | 
to ask him for an explanation. If this is impossible, then we must do the 
best we can by a careful study of the context. We must not assume, in 
either case, and especially in the second, that it must be possible to ascertain 
with certainty what the statement means. The speaker may not be good at 
explaining, or we may be incapable of comprehending him, through lack of 
the requisite experience or for other reasons. To assume that the meaning | 
of every statement, if only it were ‘ properly ’ expressed, must be comprehen- 
sible by everyone who understands the language, would be to fly in the face | 
of all experience. 

That the meaning of a statement is whatever the person who made it 
intended to convey seems to me to be the only possible definition of meaning | 
that is warranted by the facts. It will be objected, however, that we can 
consider any statement without reference to the person who made it or the [{ 
person to whom it is addressed, and ask ourselves what it means. If we do | 
this, we can usually give an answer. To this I should reply that if we perform 
this operation, what we have left is no longer a statement but only a sentence 
or a group of sentences. We are asking another question: ‘ What is the 
meaning of a sentence’? The proper answer to this question is that a 
sentence has no meaning. When we talk about the meaning of sentences, 
as we frequently do, we are either speaking loosely, or speaking in a context , 
where it is unnecessary to distinguish between grammatical and logical | 
structure. But if I abstract completely, for purposes of analysis, from the 
context of a statement, what remains—we have called it the ‘ sentence ’"— 
has no meaning of any kind. If it seems to have a meaning, that is only 
because I automatically supply it with a different context of my own, possibly 
the barest context within which it can carry a meaning, in which case it 
will have the minimum of meaning for me. If I am asked for the meaning | 
of the sentence: ‘Queen Anne is dead’, I am asked to imagine someone 
saying this to me ‘ under normal circumstances’ or ‘in the ordinary run 
of conversation’ and to say what it would convey to me. The answer I 
give will depend upon the kind of context I supply. If I supply the context 
denoted by the term ‘common usage’ I shall possibly answer that the | 
sentence means: ‘ Your news is stale’. If I supply the context suggested 
by the term ‘ literal sense ’ I may reply that it means: ‘There was a queen 
of England called Anne, but that was some time ago’. But if I supply no 
context at all, the sentence has no meaning at all. 

To some this may seem mere quibbling, to others true but unimportant. 

Yet if there is something that can in all strictness be called the meaning of 
a sentence, then this meaning of any statement the sentence is used to 
convey must become normative. It will be the ‘ normal ’, the ‘ proper ’, the 
‘ significant ’ meaning of any statement that is made, or heard or read. To { 
establish such norms, even by implication, amounts to a refusal of com- 
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munication except within limits imposed upon the speaker. It is one of the 
oldest dodges of the sophist to cast ridicule upon a speaker by insisting upon 
the ‘ literal’ meaning of what he has said, when quite clearly it is not so 
meant. The effect is to make him appear to be talking nonsense. Indeed, 
the occasion we have for referring to the ‘literal’ meaning of a statement 
is when we want to contrast it with the actual meaning. The ‘literal’ 
meaning of a statement is either simply its meaning, in which case the term 
‘literal’ is redundant ; or it is just not its meaning, but something that 
someone might wrongly take it to mean. But we cannot legitimately sub- 
stitute for ‘the literal meaning of a statement’ the phrase ‘the meaning 
of a sentence ’, when we are concerned to distinguish between logical and 
grammatical analysis. A sentence is a grammatical unit; and grammar 
considers language in abstraction from the meaning it is used to convey. 
A sentence is therefore a statement considered without reference to its 
meaning. If it had a meaning it would no longer be a sentence but a state- 
ment. Similarly, one cannot talk about ‘ the monetary value of the obverse 
side of a shilling ’. 

To say that the meaning of a statement is what the person who makes 7 
it is trying to communicate does not imply that he can speak as he pleases. 
If the hearer were ignored ; if language were merely a means of self-expression, 
it would imply this. If I am thinking, I can make any noises I please and 
give them any meanings I please, if it helps me along. I can invent a private 
‘language ’ of my own, and keep it secret. What prevents this in fact is 
that language is a medium of communication ; that it is addressed to some- 
one in the hope of being understood. The only fundamental rule for the use 
of language is this: Speak so that you will be understood by the person to 
whom you are speaking. All other rules are particular applications of this 
to particular types of situation, in respect of particular classes of hearers 
or particular kinds of Object. Whoever undertakes, whether as grammarian 
or logician, to formulate rules for the use of language is in the precarious 
position of one who sets out to teach an art. For the use of language is an 
art, and in its higher reaches, in philosophy as in poetry, a most difficult art. 

A teacher of painting, for instance, must formulate some sort of ‘ science ’ of 
painting, and a set of techniques based upon its principles. He must insist 
that his pupils learn the principles and practise the techniques; and he 
must use them himself as a basis for criticising their efforts. If he is a good 
teacher, however, he will know that neither the principles nor the techniques 
are to be taken too seriously, and he will tell his pupils this from the start. 
He will have in mind the risk he runs of destroying what natural capacity 
his pupils may possess. Above all, he will never imagine that his principles 
can be used to decide the artistic value of a real painting. Yet in spite of i 
all this; in spite of the fact that he will himself say on occasion: ‘ You | 
can’t really teach art. There are no rules. Every artist is a law to himself ’, | 
he yet performs a significant and necessary function in the training of painters. 
The analogy with grammar is clear. It provides an important method- 
ology for teaching and learning the use of language; yet the need to have | 
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recourse to its rules is evidence that a speaker’s capacity to use the language 
is still inadequate. The same would seem to be true, prima facie, of logic, 
I find it hard to believe that any mature philosopher has recourse to the 
principles and techniques of formal logic when he is seeking to make a 
contribution to philosophy, even in the field of logical theory. On the other 
hand, my experience as a teacher of philosophy has convinced me that 
formal logic, particularly the traditional kind, is an all but indispensable 
instrument of philosophical training, and that it is far too little used nowa.- 
days. It is the best means we possess for training in the precise use of 
language upon which philosophy depends. But to imagine that a formal 
analysis of the language in which a philosophical theory is communicated 
can determine the validity of the theory is to take logic altogether too 
seriously. It is indeed to fall a victim to the fallacy of rationalism against 
which empiricism is a protest. 

The analysis of statements into sentences and the meaning they convey 
seems complete in its kind. There is no third element over and above these. 
Now a sentence is the unit for the grammatical analysis of language. What 
then is the corresponding unit of its logical analysis? The natural answer 
is that the unit of logical analysis is a proposition, and there is no doubt that 
this is the term customarily used to denote the logical unit by logicians. But 
this is not very helpful for our purpose. We want to know in what sense a 
proposition is a unit in the analysis of language, and how it is related to the 
other units we have discussed—to a statement, and to a sentence. 

It seems clear that we cannot hold that logic is an analysis of meaning 
in abstraction from the words which communicate it. Meaning is always 
the meaning of a statement. Even if we are justified in saying that the 
meaning of a statement is the ‘ thought ’ or the ‘ idea’ that it conveys, it is 
doubtful whether what these terms refer to has a structure independent of 
its expression ; and even if it has, the structure is not amenable to logical 
analysis except as it is expressed. Yet it is clear that different sentences may 
be used to convey the same meaning, and that when they do, they are logi- 
cally identical. This seems to imply that logic considers language from the 
point of view of its meaning. The units of logical analysis, propositions, are 
determined by the meaning of statements, and not by the particular words 
and grammatical structures used in them. We have to ask ourselves, therefore, 
to what extent, if at all, the logician can rely upon grammatical analysis 
as an aid to logical analysis. Is there any definite analogy between gram- 
matical and logical analysis, or any real parallelism between grammatical 
and logical structure ? 

Let us confine ourselves to one aspect of this general question. Is there 
a fixed correspondence between the units of the two analyses, the ‘ sentence’ 
and the ‘ proposition’? Is it true that to every sentence there corresponds 
a proposition ? If we are to answer this in terms of the empirical practice 
of logic as we know it, the answer is certainly in the negative. In the first 
place, logic confines itself to one particular use of language, and to one 
particular class of statements. It excludes questions, commands, threats, 
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exhortations and the like and concentrates upon statements which make 
assertions. Moreover, in deciding whether a statement is or is not an asser- 
tion, it is not guided by grammatical form, but by the intention of the speaker. 
It will recognise a rhetorical question as an assertion, in spite of its gram- 
matical form ; and a sentence in the indicative mood as the expression of 
a threat. These excluded types of r’atement all have meanings. They 
can be understood. Grammatically they are sentences, but to these sentences 
no proposition corresponds. In the second place, even among assertions 
logic distinguishes between those which have an ‘emotive’ meaning and 
those which have an ‘ objective ’ or factual meaning, and excludes the former. 
It is untrue, therefore, that to every sentence there corresponds a proposition. 
At most the correlation refers only to a particular class of sentences. To 
this we may add, that in the living use of language, a proposition may be 
expressed by a single word, or in a phrase that is not a complete sentence ; 
or again it may require a number of sentences to express it. Even within 
the classes of statements that logic deals with, the correspondence between 
the grammatical and the logical unit is accidental. At most we may say 
that with a little ingenuity we can usually find or frame a sentence which 
has a meaning complete in itself, and which expresses a proposition. 

From what is indisputable in these observations one must conclude that 
it is misleading, to say the least, to describe logic as we know it as the analysis 
of language tout court, in any sense that suggests a parallel with grammar. 
Perhaps there could and should be such a science, but this is not a question 
to be mooted now. Rather we shall keep our attention on the question : 
‘What is a proposition, as a logical unit of language ’? and seek an answer 
through the empirical consideration of the situation in which logic, as we 
know it, arises. The obvious answer, that a proposition is a statement that 
can be true or false, is unhelpful; since its application depends upon the 
settlement of the controversy as to the proper use of the terms ‘ true’ and 
‘false 

If ‘I’ make a statement to ‘ you’, you may understand it, and then 
disagree with it. If the communication is to continue, I must then produce 
a further set of statements which express my reasons for asserting it, while 
you, on your side, produce your reasons for rejecting it. Now when an 
assertion is challenged in this way by the second person, and arguments for 
and against it are adduced, it becomes the Object about which other state- 
ments are made with a view to reaching an agreement which will permit 
the original communication, about the original Object, to be resumed. In 
this dialectical process, in which an assertion is in dispute between an ‘I’ 
and a ‘ You’, and evidence is produced for and against its acceptance, the 
statement which is the Object of the dispute is a proposition relative to the 
statements which are made as grounds for accepting or for rejecting it. 
Thus a statement becomes a proposition by becoming the object of a dispute. 
It is called a proposition because it has been prop sed for acceptance, but 
not accepted. When agreement has been reached between the parties to 
the dispute, either by the withdrawal of the statement or by its acceptance 
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with or without amendment, the statement ceases to be a proposition, 
Empirically speaking, then, we may say that a proposition is a statement 
in dispute, and that any statement which can become the object of such 
dispute is potentially a proposition. 

It follows from what has been said earlier that there can be no dispute, 
between the person who makes a statement and the person to whom it is 
made, as to the meaning of the statement. The statement means what the 
first person is trying to convey. There may, of course, be a misunderstanding 
on the part of the second person, and a dispute between the two about who 
is to blame for it. Before a statement can be disputed it must have been 
understood. It is thus strictly inaccurate to talk about the ‘ meaning of a 
proposition ’. If a statement is a proposition, it is already the Object of 
a communication, and as such a common object for the disputants—the 
same statement for both parties. 

The dispute-situa‘ ion, then, in which statements become propositions, 
is one in which, to express it formally, both p and not-p. P stands for the 
statement as accepted by the ‘I’; not-p for the same statement as rejected 
by the ‘ You’. The dispute itself consists of two sets of statements, the one 
being the evidence for p, the other the evidence for not-p. These evidence- 
statements are not themselves propositions; though any of them may 
become a proposition if it is challenged and so becomes the object of a sub- 
sidiary debate. The underlying assumption of the dispute, if it is ‘ logical’, 
is that it is governed by the common purpose of reaching agreement. §o 
far as this is not in fact the case the discussion is not a dispute in the logical 
sense ; but a struggle for the mastery between combatants, and the state- 
ments they make have an ‘ emotive’ purpose, at least in one sense of that 
most ambiguous term. 

It should be evident from this that there is no proper analogy between 
the grammarian’s sentences and the logician’s propositions. The ‘ sentence’ 
is properly contrasted with the ‘meaning’ which it serves to ‘ convey’; 
and the grammarian is concerned to analyse the structure of the medium 
which makes possible its use for communication. The ‘ proposition’ is 
contrasted with the ‘ evidence ’ which is adduced for and against its accept- 
ance; the logician is concerned with the formal relations between propos- 
itions and their grounds. Since propositions and their grounds are in fact 
statements, the discovery and expression of these relations is properly 
described, in this sense, as an analysis of language. 

This use of the term ‘ proposition ’ is traditional in geometry. In Euclid’s 
Elements, a proposition is ‘quod est demonstrandum’. The statements 
which follow constitute the proof of the proposition. It is regrettable that 
these ‘ demonstrations ’ became for so long ideals and type-forms for logic, 
because they are so far from being typical, and indeed present a highly 
special case. Not only is the subject-matter itself formal, but the ‘ objects’ 
of the demonstrations—triangles, circles and the rest—are created by their 
definitions, and no evidence against the acceptance of the propositions is 
present or indeed possible, Moreover, the fact that these demonstrations: 
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became the means whereby generation after generation of students had the 
results of earlier geometrical discoveries communicated to them engendered 
the belief that the deductive process so clearly visible in the proof of the 
propositions was the form of the process of their discovery, and by a natural 
if illegitimate extension, of the discovery of all truth. 

Let us consider a more typical example. I have to introduce a discussion 
for a philosophical society, and the choice of topic is left to me. I choose 
to offer for discussion a simple and clearly defined position which I myself 
hold, but on which there is likely to be disagreement. Suppose that I write 
a paper which will take twenty minutes to read. How I write it will, of 


-course, depend to a considerable extent on the character of my audience. 


I shall write differently for professional philosophers and for young students ; 
differently again if I know that my hearers will have only a lay interest in 
the subject. But in any case, I may conclude my paper by saying: ‘The 
proposition, then, which I offer for your discussion is that p’. 

In saying this I am expressing the fact that my paper as a whole is to 
be regarded as stating a single proposition, and that this proposition is the 
one that I have expressed finally in a single sentence. If this is so, why 
could I not state my proposition in a sentence and leave it at that? What 
is the function of the multiplicity of sentences which lead up to the final 
formulation of the proposition? It might be said that the rest of the paper 
sets out the grounds on which I assert the proposition ; that it is evidential 
in character. This is indeed likely to be part of the answer. I shall at least 
have written it in such a way as to make the proposition seem plausible 
and worthy of serious discussion. But I may have deliberately avoided any 
argument in favour of my proposition in order not to anticipate the dis- 
cussion which is to follow. We may grant, however, that a logical analysis 
of the structure of my paper will yield as one of its products a content which 
is related to the proposition as evidence. But two other elements at least 
will come to light. One will function in relation to the proposition as defining 
with precision the Object about which the proposition is made. I introduced 
this in order that when discussion begins all who take part will talk about 
the same thing. The other element will function as determining the precise 
meaning of the statement which formulates the proposition. It will not, 
of course, be possible to divide the paper into three parts, each of which 
performs one of these functions in the general purpose of the communication. 
There will be many sentences which perform two or even all three of these 
functions. If the result of this logical analysis is to be set out as a com- 
munication, the paper will have to be taken to pieces and re-expressed in 
some fashion that approximately represents the three elements and their 
relation to the proposition in separation from one another. However care- 
fully this may be done, the result will be crude and diagrammatic in com- 
parison with the original and in no sense a substitute for it. The more 
mechanically it is performed, in accordance with some preassumed logical 
form, the more misleading it is likely to be. At some points it may provide 
a valuable clarification; but at others it is certain to do the opposite. 
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Moreover, unless it is undertaken by the author himself, the analysis jg 
liable to error at every point. For it depends upon a complete and accurate 
understanding of the original as well as upon competence in logical analysis, 
The schematic representation which is produced has no claim to be called 
the analysis of my paper. For it is only the communication of the result 
of an analysis, subject to all the dangers of error in communication ; and it 
is not an analysis of the paper, but of what its producer understood or mis. 
understood the author of the paper to mean. 

The logical analysis of such a paper would then consist in the attempt to 
answer three questions: ‘What is the author of the proposition talking 
about ?’; ‘What is the meaning of what is stated about it in the propos 
ition ?’; and ‘ What evidence bearing upon the validity of the proposition 
is adduced?’ To this there may be added an estimate of the weight to be 
attached to the evidence adduced in the paper. But this is rather a contri. 
bution to the debate about the validity of the proposition than a logical 
analysis of the paper itself. 

What emerges from this is that the general purpose of the paper as a 
whole is to provide a context in which the meaning of the statement which 
formulates the proposition it offers for debate can be precisely and clearly 
interpreted by those who are to discuss its validity. Apart from this context 
it is no longer my proposition. Apart from any context it has no meaning 
at all; it is a mere sentence. Moreover, the sentences which express the 
context must be taken together, for it is only in their togetherness that they 
constitute a context. This wholeness of the context must escape through 
the meshes of the analyst’s net. It can be communicated only emotively— 
in another sense of that ambiguous term. In the living use of language, no 
statement of any seriousness or of any length can be made without conveying 

can emotional attitude. And though this ‘emotive meaning’ is irrelevant 
to the validity of the proposition it asserts, it is not irrelevant to its under- 
standing. What I say is inseparable from how I say it, and the more stren- 
uously I seek to suppress this emotive element in my communication, the 
more forcibly do I communicate the disposition which motivates my effort 
of concealment. For all true communication is self-communication, and 
the attempt to avoid this only produces the impression of one who conceals 

_, himself behind a barricade of words. If the quest for a pure objectivity in 
statement could succeed, it would achieve a pure meaninglessness. A purely 
objective statement would have to be made by nobody to nobody. 

What conceals this conclusion is the fact that there are ranges of experi- 
ence within which the explicit provision of a context is unnecessary because 
it is already common ground to the parties concerned. Sensory experience 
provides such a context for a wide variety of statements. A body of scien- 
tific theory does the same for communication between all those familiar 
with it; and many similar examples will occur to anyone. For the most 
part we confine our communications within the limits of such common 
contexts, because in other cases the way to a common understanding is 
slow, laborious and difficult. Yet even within a common context misunder- 
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standing frequently arises because the statement fails to indicate to the 
listener the elements of the context which are relevant to its interpretation. 

To carry these reflections farther would take us outside the limits of our 
present purpose. This purpose cannot be formulated in conclusion as a 
proposition for debate. It has been an effort to provide the outlines of a 
context within which propositions about the nature and function of logic, 
as an analysis of language, might be understood, as a preliminary to their 
discussion. The general intention of the paper, however, might be summed 
up in the following fashion. It is indeed true that in our thinking and 
communicating, in writing and in reading what others write, we are always 
liable to be misled, into misunderstanding and into error, by the use of 
words. It is important to find means by which we can avoid the pitfalls 
of language. Two courses are open to us. The first is to attempt to make 
language fool-proof; to fix the meanings of all its symbols and to provide 
and master efficient techniques for their manipulation. We may try to 
make the use of language as like as possible to the use of mathematical 
symbolisms. Such an effort seems to me misguided. It points towards the 
arid orthodoxy of a new scholasticism. The other course open to us is to 
concentrate our attention continually not upon the words we use but upon 
the actual experience which they report and to which they refer, and let the 
words take care of themselves. Words are the wise man’s counters and 
the fool’s coin. If we wish to see the landscape through the window, it is ” 
fatal to focus our eyes upon t!ie window-pane. 


JoHN MACMURRAY 


University of Edinburgh. 
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MORAL ATTITUDES AND MORAL JUDGMENTS 


The purpose of this article is to consider certain difficulties and inade- 
quacies in what has come to be called the emotive theory of ethics, and to 
proceed from this criticism to make certain positive suggestions about the 
nature and logical status of moral judgments. The critical part will refer 
primarily to C. L. Stevenson’s book', which contains by far the clearest and 
most complete statement of the emotive theory. 


I 


Mr. Stevenson treats the problem of the nature of ethical judgments by 
means of a study of the methods of settling ethical disagreement. According 
to this theory, attempts to settle ethical disagreement may take one of two 
forms, rational or persuasive. The latter, involving the use of rhetoric and 
an appeal to the emotions, may for our present purpose be ignored. The 
rational method (the method of argument) consists in an attempt to alter 
the attitude of someone who disagrees with us, and in particular to change 
an attitude of moral approval to one of disapproval, or vice versa. This 
attempt may take several forms; but it usually involves the pointing out 
of facts not known or appreciated by our opponent in the argument, and 
the endeavour to make him realise that the facts of the case require a different 
moral judgment (or attitude) from the one he has so far adopted. The 
rationality of the argument depends on the truth of the factual judgments 
from which the ethical conclusions are drawn. Sometimes we can change 
a man’s attitude by changing his beliefs (e.g. by pointing out that a projected 
action will have some consequences which he did not foresee); at other 
times this seems to be impossible, and agreement on the facts of the case 
does not produce agreement in moral attitude. When this happens, no 
further rational argument is possible (though persuasive methods may, of 
course, be effective). ‘Jf any ethical dispute is rooted in disagreement in 
belief, it may be settled by reasoning and inquiry to whatever extent the 
beliefs may be so settled. But if any ethical dispute is not rooted in dis- 
agreement in belief, then no reasoned solution of any sort is possible ”*. 

A central feature of Mr. Stevenson’s theory is that ethical agreement and 
disagreement include always agreement and disagreement in attitude as well 
as in belief. For example, disagreement about the rightness or wrongness 
of capital punishment involves (usually, if not always) some disagreement 
in belief, but it also involves a disagreement in attitude, viz., the moral 
approval of one side and the moral disapproval of the other. In other 
words, ethical judgments cannot be analysed entirely in cognitive terms but 
have, in addition, an ‘ emotive ’ element. 


1C, L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944). 
2 Ethics and Language, p. 138. 
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Mr. Stevenson nowhere gives a definition of an attitude, but he describes 
it as ‘a complicated conjunction of dispositional properties . . . marked by 
stimuli and responses which relate to hindering or assisting whatever it is 
that is called the “ object ” of the attitude ’*. He wishes the word to be 
understood for the most part in accordance with current usage, giving as 
some examples of attitudes purpose, aspiration, preference, desire, wish, and 
disapproval. Thus the purpose of his theory is to suggest that ethical 
disagreement is, in an important respect, unlike that of two astronomers 
who disagree as to the speed of light, or that of two football enthusiasts who 
disagree as to which team is going to win the F.A. Cup, and (again in an 
important respect) like that of two friends who are disagreeing whether to 
go to the cinema or to the theatre. The former is disagreement in belief, 
the latter disagreement in attitude (referring, in this case, to conflicting 
preferences or wishes). Disagreement in attitude (as opposed to disagree- 
ment in belief) need not involve any formal contradiction ; the incompatibil- 
ity is psychological, not logical. 


II 


It is sometimes said that Mr. Stevenson’s distinction between disagree- 
ment in belief and disagreement in attitude is a mistaken one, because 
belief is itself an attitude. Certainly such a criticism seems to have some 
foundation in ordinary usage (e.g. ‘ What is your attitude to the report that 
missiles from Mars have been seen in America?’ ‘I don’t believe it for a 
moment ’). But this in itself is not important (in fact, the objection is only 
a verbal one). If it is considered necessary to adhere closely to ordinary 
language and to retain this wider use of the word ‘ attitude’, we could, 
without doing violence to Mr. Stevenson’s theory, make the distinction 
one between cognitive attitudes (e.g. belief, disbelief, doubt) and emotive 
attitudes (i.e. those states which in Ethics and Language are simply called 
‘attitudes ’). What the theory would then be saying is that moral approval 
and disapproval are essentially emotive, not cognitive, attitudes. 

But what exactly does this mean? In what important respects are 
moral approval and disapproval like wishes, desires, hopes, and fears, and 
unlike beliefs and disbeliefs ? The answer lies in the different ways in which 
these various attitudes (or expressions of them) are criticised or defended. 
Argument in favour of (or in opposition to) moral judgments has (Mr. Steven- 
son thinks) more in common with argument in favour of or in opposition te 
the expression of preferences, hopes, and wishes than it has with argument 
for or against beliefs. More explicitly, ethical judgments cannot be confirmed 
or refuted, as factual judgments can, solely by means of a combination of 
deductive and inductive reasoning with empirical observation. The relation 
between an ethical judgment and the reasons offered in its support is more 
like that between, say, the expression of a preference and the reasons that 
may be given in favour of that preference (e.g. ‘ Don’t let’s go to the pic- 
tures; let’s stay in and listen to the wireless’, ‘Why?‘ ‘ Because it’s 


*Ethics and Language, p. 60, 
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raining hard, I haven’t much money, and there’s a Beethoven concert on 
the Third Programme ’). These reasons do not prove anything, nor (although 
they take the form of empirical judgments) are they intended to confirm or 
refute any empirical, factual judgment—they are intended to change an 
attitude, not a belief. Ethical arguments, Mr. Stevenson thinks, are similar 
inform. They consist usually of an ‘ inference ’ from a set of factual reasons 
to an ethical conclusion; but this ‘inference’ is neither demonstrative 
nor inductive nor a combination of the two. 

This comparison of moral approval and disapproval with desires, prefer- 
ences, hopes, fears, and similar ‘ attitudes’ has a certain value. It draws 
our attention to the fact that moral judgments have an intimate connection 
with action and dispositions to act ; and by doing so it provides a corrective 
to some excessively intellectual theories of morality. But the method by 
which it does so seems to me to involve the opposite error. viz., that of 
stressing the emotional side of morality at the expense of its rational side. 
It overlooks the fact that an attitude of moral approval or disapproval 
contains a cognitive element as an essential part of itself, in a way in which 
desires, preferences, hopes and fears do not. 

The point may be expressed in the following way. We can (in principle, 
at least) give a complete description of some of a man’s attitudes (his ten- 
dency, for example, to fear, wish for, hope for, and dislike certain things 
under certain circumstances) and of the way in which he expresses these 
attitudes, without referring to any beliefs that he may have ; but we cannot 
completely describe his moral attitudes and the way in which he expresses 
them without referring to his beliefs that certain things are (for example) 
good or bad, right or wrong. So far from being able to analyse statements 
about right and wrong into statements about (or expressions of) moral 
approval and disapproval, we cannot describe these moral attitudes without 
using the specifically ethical concepts of duty, right, good, and the rest. 

Suppose that our friend Jones is frightened of snakes, and that we want 
to describe the way in which his fear is expressed. We shall point to his 
tendency to grow pale whenever he sees one, to run away from any that are 
not in captivity, to avoid entering the snake-house when he visits the zoo, 
and so on. But we shall not, in order to give a complete picture, need to 
introduce the concept of fearsomeness and to say that he believes snakes to 
be fearsome creatures. He may, of course, believe this; but if he does, his 
belief is caused by his fear, and is not an essential part of it (it is possible to 
be afraid of mice even while realising that there is nothing fearsome about 
them). Again, he might, in justification of his attitude, produce factual 
statements as ‘ reasons ’ for his fear (e.g. the bite of some snakes is poison- 
ous); but these factual statements are reasons (alleged or genuine) for 
the fear, not descriptions of it. 

With moral approval and disapproval, however, the case is different. 
What sort of description can be given of Smith’s disapproval of promise- 
breaking and the way in which he expresses it ? It will not do to say simply 
that he goes about trying to persuade people not to break promises, for he 
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may have other motives for doing this (a commercial traveller tries to 
persuade people to buy his wares, not because he disapproves morally of 
their not doing so, but in order to earn his living or to promote the happiness 
of his customers, or both). Nor is it sufficient to say that he rarely breaks 
promises himself and feels pangs of conscience whenever he does so ;_ for he 
might well do this without disapproving of promise-breaking in general— 
ie. he might disapprove of it in himself but not in others. We cannot, it 
seems to me, give an adequate description of the way in which Smith’s 
disapproval of promise-breaking is expressed without referring to the fact 
that he uses such expressions as ‘ promise-breaking is morally wrong’, 
‘people ought not to break their promises’, and so on. His disapproval of 
promise-breaking, in other words, consists (among other things) in his belief 
that promise-breaking is morally wrong, and cannot be adequately described 
without reference to that belief. 

Hence the classification of moral disapproval as an attitude (although 
it may be correct and, in some ways, illuminating) does not by itself absolve 
us from the need to consider the question whether argument for or against 
an ethical judgment does or does not establish or call in question the truth 
or falsity of that judgment. 


Ill 


Sir David Ross, writing some time before the publication of Ethics and 
Language, criticised the view that, in stating that an action is wrong, I am 
merely expressing my personal dislike and disapproval. This theory, he 
argued, forgets that ‘ whatever be true of dislike, it is impossible to dis- 
approve without thinking that what you disapprove is worthy of disapprov- 
al“, Mr. Stevenson deals with an objection of this type by accepting what 
it says while denying that it refutes his theory. ‘“‘ This is good”’ is more 
nearly approximated, in its full meaning, by “ This is worthy of approval ” 
than by “I approve of this”; for “ worthy” has an emotive strength 
which “approve” lacks. And worthy”, like “ good ”’, lends itself to 
discussions that involve agreement or disagreement in attitude. It does 
not, as ““ approve ” does, readily lend itself to discussions which look only 
to agreement in belief about attitudes, which our critic so understandably 
feels to be of a psychological character, rather than a moral one ”°. 

This analysis does not, however, meet the full force of Sir David Ross’s 
criticism. The difficulty involved in Mr. Stevenson’s account may be made 
clearer by a rather more detailed consideration of the nature of judgments 
of moral approval and disapproval and, in particular, of an important 
respect in which they differ from expressions of liking and disliking. If I 
dislike a man I may, of course, believe that he is in some way worthy of my 
dislike and want other people to dislike him also. But it is neither causally 
nor logically necessary that I should do so. Just as I may desire something 
without thinking that it is desirable, so I may very well realise that my dislike 

“Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1939) p. 34. 

‘Ethics and Language, p. 107. 
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of this man is irrational, that he is in fact a most estimable person, worthy 
of the liking and affection of all; yet I shall still dislike him. It is just a 
‘matter of taste’; I dislike sugar in tea, but, if I am sensible, I do not call 
people whose tastes are different irrational. We may say, in fact, that all 
attempts to generalise this type of attitude are liable to be regarded as in 
some way unreasonable ;_ the personal element is too strong to allow us to 
ignore the differences between the psychological and physiological make-up 
of different individuals. 

With moral approval and disapproval, however, generalisation of this 
type appears to be much more important. It is not merely that ‘ X is good’ 
has some such force as ‘I approve of X ; do so as well’; the statement 
‘I approve of X’ itself involves the claim that the approval is rational, 
that it ought to be shared by others. There is all the difference in the world 
between saying ‘I dislike bull-fighting’ (because, perhaps, the sight of 
blood makes me feel faint) and saying ‘ I disapprove of bull-fighting ’. The 
former is, as the latter is not, primarily an autobiographical statement. 
Moral approval and disapproval claim generality and some form of correct- 
ness or fittingness that liking and disliking do not. Further, this is not 
merely a contingent fact about moral approval and disapproval—it is not 
just a psychological fact that when people disapprove of an action they also 
believe that the action is worthy of disapproval. The connection between 
the disapproval and the belief that what is disapproved is worthy of dis- 
approval is a logical one. If a man said that he disapproved of promise- 
breaking but that he did not think that it should be disapproved of, we 
should consider the latter statement (if true) to be sufficient evidence for 
the falsity of the former; we should say that he could not disapprove of 
promise-breaking and that his attitude to it must be one, say, of dislike or 
contempt. 

It should be noticed that this sort of argument, although it necessitates 
some modification in the emotive theory, does not entail that any relativist 
or subjectivist theory of morals must be false. The fact that we claim some 
sort of ‘ objectivity ’ or appropriateness for our judgments of moral approval 
and disapproval does not prove that any such judgments are indeed ‘ objec- 
tive’ or appropriate. But the belief that it is incorrect to say of anything 
that it is worthy of approval carries with it the implication that moral 
approval and disapproval are invariably irrational (not merely non-rational), 
in that they entail the making of a claim which is, in fact, false. An implica- 
tion in some ways similar to this has been accepted by one supporter of the 
emotive theory, Mr. Robinson®, who maintains that, although the ‘ objective’ 
account of the meaning of ethical terms is correct—i.e. when we say that an 


act is right we mean that it has the unanalysable independent attribute of | 


rightness—the common use of such terms is mistaken, since there are no 
such unanalysable independent attributes. But Mr. Robinson holds that 
there is nothing irrational in making moral judgments ; he insists merely 


*R. Robinson : ‘The Emotive Theory of Ethics’ in Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Supp. vol. xxii, pp. 79 ff. 
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that one particular analysis of them (though a widely-held one) is mistaken. 
If my argument is correct, a compromise of this sort is not open to the holder 
of an emotive theory ; if nothing is really worthy of approval or disapproval, 
then no judgments of moral approval or disapproval can legitimately be 
made. 


IV 


The claim that morality is not merely a matter of taste and that moral 
approval and disapproval differ, in the ways I have suggested, from, say, 
liking and disliking, seems to imply that, where two people disagree ethically, 
one (at least) is mistaken and that his moral judgment is incorrect. Can 
this implication be accepted ? 

There will, of course, be many situations in which ethical disagreement 
is caused by disagreement about the facts of the case; and a good deal of 
apparently ethical disagreement is due to a concealed difference of belief 
about the nature of the existing circumstances. But situations do arise in 
which, as far as we can see, there is complete agreement on the facts (agree- 
ment in belief) together with disagreement in the ethical judgment that is 
to be made on the basis of those facts. For instance, it is true that many of 
those who take part in discussions about the morality of capital punish- 
ment are ignorant of many relevant facts (e.g. comparative statistics of 
murders in countries which have already abolished capital punishment, 
before and after abolition). But there seems to be no good reason to doubt 
that a genuine ethical disagreement does exist even among people who have 
the same information and the same beliefs both about relevant past events 
and about what is likely to happen in the future-(a) if capital punishment 
is abolished and (6) if it is not. Granted, then, that ethical disagreement 
involves something more than merely temperamental, psychological differ- 
ences (such as are concerned in disagreements about likes and dislikes), and 
something more than disagreement as to the facts of the case, what does 
this ‘ something more ’ consist of ? Is it necessary to revert to the ‘ objective ’ 
view that divergent ethical judgments involve formal contradiction, and 
that ethical judgments are either true or false ? 

Mr. Stevenson, of course, allows (as any holder of an emotive theory is 
entitled to do) that we often give reasons for our ethical judgments, i.e. we 
argue from a factual reason or set of reasons to an ethical conclusion. But 
the reasons, on his theory, give only psychological support to the conclusions. 
‘They do not strictly imply the judgment in the way that axioms imply 
theorems ; nor are they related to the judgment inductively, as statements 
describing observations are related to scientific laws. Rather, they support 
the judgment in the way that reasons support imperatives. They serve to 
intensify and render more permanent the influence upon attitudes which 
emotive meaning can often do no more than begin’. Mr. Stevenson rejects 
as meaningless the question whether this sort of argument can be called 
valid or invalid. 


"Ethics and Language, p. 113, 
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This account of ethical argument, in spite of its talk of giving reasons 
for moral judgments, does not allow for as much in the way of the ‘ ration. 
ality ’ of morals as might at first appear. For the giving of ‘ reasons’ for 
something (no matter whether it is a belief, an action, a command or a 
request) is a rational process only if, in principle at least, it is possible to 
distinguish between good and bad reasons. If no such distinction is possible 
(as Mr. Stevenson maintains), then it is misleading to talk about reasons; 
all we have in that event are statements of the origins of our own moral 
attitudes and of the means whereby we hope to sway the moral attitude of 
others. 

Nor does the comparison between the giving of reasons for moral judg- 
ments and the giving of reasons for commands help us out of this particular 
difficulty (however illuminating it may be in other ways). Certainly we may 
give reasons to reinforce a command or a request (e.g. ‘ Please shut the door’. 
‘Why?’ ‘ Because there is a draught’). But if the existence of a draught 
is thought to be a good reason for my shutting the door, it can only be so 
when it is considered in conjunction with other facts and principles which 
in ordinary discussion are taken for granted. . In the case quoted, it is assumed 
that I shall recognise that the existence of a draught is a bad thing, i.e. the 
sort of thing it is reasonable to try and remove. If I like draughts, I shall 
not accept the claim that the existence of one is a good reason for closing 
the door; I may well decide to open it wider. What is more important is 
that a similar situation exists in connection with the giving of supporting 
reasons for ethical judgments. Take an example used by Mr. Stevenson 
himself. 

“A: The proposed tax bill is on the whole very bad. 

B: I know little about it, but have been inclined to favor it on the 
ground that higher taxes are preferable to further borrowing. 
A: It provides for a sales-tax on a number of necessities, and reduces 
income-tax exemption to an incredibly low figure. 
B: I had not realised that. I must study the bill, and perhaps I shall 
agree with you in opposing it ’*. 
Factual statements such as those quoted here in A’s second remark are 
certainly often given as reasons for ethical judgments. But it is not necessary 
to leave it at that (as Mr. Stevenson does) and to deny that there is any 
logical, as opposed to psychological, relation between the reasons and the 
judgment. There is, I think, such a relation, though it is different from 
(and in some ways more complicated than) the relation between a geometrical 
theorem and the axioms from which it is deduced, and from the relation 
between a scientific hypothesis and the empirical facts adduced in its support. 

Let us adapt Mr. Stevenson’s example and consider the following state- 
ment, addressed to a member of parliament. ‘ You ought to oppose the new 
tax bill, since it provides for a sales-tax on a number of necessities, thus 
increasing their price’. Assuming for the sake of simplicity that the reason 
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given for the judgment as to the member’s duty is the only one that can be 
given, the argument will then be open to criticism in a number of ways. 

(a) We may contend that the factual statement quoted in support of 
the moral judgment is false. There is nothing peculiarly ethical about the 
arguments that would occur on this point. 

(b) We may agree that the factual statement is true, but contend that 
it does not provide sufficient grounds to justify the moral judgment. Argu- 
ment to this effect may take one of two different forms : 

(i) We may argue that, although the fact stated is admittedly 
a bad feature of the bill, yet the bill as a whole is better than any possible 
alternative and the other clauses will not work if this one is abandoned. 
This sort of argument could be carried on between people who shared 
the same higher-order ethical principle or principles (e.g. utilitarians 
could use it in reference to the relative contributions that would be 
made, by this bill and by other feasible alternatives, to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, while holders of other types of ethical 
principle could make it a question of which of the alternatives would 
best harmonise all the interests concerned, or would make the fullest 
contribution to the development of human personality, and so on). 
Given acceptance of an ‘ ultimate’ principle of this kind, there is, once 
more, nothing of a peculiarly ethical nature in such arguments. All 
the reasoning required will be of a deductive or inductive kind, provided 
only that the higher-order principle is accepted without question as an 
axiom from which deductions can be made. 

(ii) But some ethical arguments apparently, at least, take a different 
form. Suppose that a utilitarian could show conclusively that the 
proposed bill would not make the greatest possible contribution to the 
general happiness, but that a holder of a self-realisation theory could 
show equally conclusively that its enactment would promote the greatest 
possible extent of self-realisation ; on what principle can the decision 
as to the member’s duty now be taken? Is there any rational way of 
making such a decision, or must we admit that here, at least, there is 
an element of pure subjectivism, and that one man’s decision is as 
good as another’s ? 

It might be argued, of course, that all but one (or even all) of the sug- 
gestions that have been made for the ultimate ethical principle which is to 
unify all our moral judgments into a coherent whole are either bound to 
give rise to internal inconsistencies or incapable of being formulated with 
sufficient precision. And it is theoretically possible that faults of this kind 
might be found in any theory that is actually put forward to explain the 
grounds of duty and of morality in general. But if we remember that it 
is only the internal consistency and precision of moral rules and principles 
that is required, and not their correspondence with the actual moral judg- 
ments that are made by the majority or by any group of mankind, it is 
clear that the construction of a consistent ethical system cannot be restricted 
01 @ priori grounds to a foundation of any single principle. There is no 
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theoretical reason why a utilitarian and a self-realisationist (to take only 
two examples) should not be able to construct two perfectly coherent systems, 
from each of which our duty in any given set of circumstances might in 
principle be deduced. In many cases, of course, this does not matter. Almost 
any ethical system that has ever been put forward can explain why we have 
a general obligation to keep promises, to tell the truth, and to help our 
neighbours in distress. But with some crucial moral problems, on the solution 
of which there is considerable diversity of opinion, the situation is not so 
simple. 

In nineteenth century England, idealist philosophers tended to be less 
liberal in their political opinions than utilitarians (though there were excep. 
tions—notably T. H. Green). Utilitarians defended compulsory education 
on utilitarian grounds, whereas some idealists attacked it as an infringement 
of parental liberty and a hindrance to the moral freedom and development 
of those who were being compelled to send their children to school. Let us 
assume that the conclusions about the morality of compulsory education 
were the only possible conclusions to be drawn from their respective ethical 
first principles. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that a utilitarian standard 
does require some form of compulsory education and that idealism entails 
that any form of it is morally wrong. We are then faced with a practical 
moral decision which can be made on rational grounds only up to a point, 
and which requires a further decision between two conflicting higher-order 
ethical principles ; that is to say, the decision for or against compulsory 
education requires a prior decision between utilitarianism and a self-realisa- 
tion theory. (Of course, matters are rarely as simple as this. Bosanquet and 
Green often drew conflicting conclusions from similar first principles, and a 
utilitarian might in theory have attacked compulsory education on utilitarian 
grounds—though I do not know of any who did. Assuming that no fault 
in logic has been committed, such internal disagreements spring from one 
of two causes. Either the first principle of the theory is self-contradictory 
or imprecise—a fact which would constitute a refutation of the theory—or 
the disagreement is essentially a factual one. Two utilitarians, for example, 
might draw conflicting ethical conclusions from their principles simply 
because they had conflicting opinions as to which of two alternatives would 
in fact contribute most to the general happiness). 

This suggests that there comes a point at which ratiocination and argu- 
ment cease to be able to play a part in the making of ethical judgments 
(although this point comes much later than most subjectivists and holders 
of emotive theories have supposed). It appears also that this contention 
could be refuted only by showing that there is only one ethical first principle 
from which a coherent and clear set of moral rules can be deduced. An 
objectivist cannot, I think, hope to show this @ priori; he must examine 
each system as it is put forward. But even then it is difficult to see how his 
proof of inconsistency or imprecision can be final. The history of ethics 
suggests that a Sidgwick will often appear and improve on a Bentham after 
the errors of the latter have been pointed out. Their dissatisfaction with 
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any form of subjectivity or relativism will doubtless continue to impel 
philosophers to try to establish a single indubitable universal principle ; 
but it seems doubtful whether they can succeed. 


If the arguments I have put forward are correct, it follows that questions 
such as ‘ Are ethical judgments objective or subjective?’ or ‘Is ethics 
based on reason or emotion?’ cannot be given a simple answer. Ethical 
judgments are in some respects objective and rational (viz., in so far as 
they are based on true factual beliefs and are correctly derived from clear 
and coherent principles), and in other respects (and especially in the choice 
of a first principle) apparently subjective and not subject to rational con- 
firmation or disproof. If in our dissatisfaction with this state of affairs we 
try to maintain that there is only one ethical first principle or set of first 
principles that a rational man can accept, this will itself be a moral judgment. 
Unless we can show that the principles of our opponents are mistaken (in 
some such way as I have suggested), we are not entitled to call them ir- 
rational. No doubt they are immoral by our standards; but so are we 
by theirs. 

Nor will it do to assume that, in spite of verbal appearances to the con- 
trary, there are no serious differences of opinion on the subject of ultimate 
moral principles. Mr. Toulmin seems to make this assumption in his recent 
book®. His attempt to combine the merits of objectivism and subjectivism 
while avoiding their faults is unsuccessful, partly, at least, because he fails 
to see the possibility of the existence of incompatible ethical first principles 
or sets of first principles. He assumes without question that the basic 
principles of morality are the removal of misery and distress, the promotion 
of a harmony of interests and the bringing into existence of the open society. 
And clearly, given these ends (together with the further assumption that 
they can never conflict with each other) we could say, as Mr. Toulmin does, 
that a judgment that it is our duty to do act X is true and reasonable 
if, and only if, this act will as far as possible remove misery and distress, 
harmonise interests and promote the open society. But what are we to say 
of someone who supports the closed society and who, though approving in 
general of the reduction of misery and distress, believes that some evils 
(e.g. injustice) are worse than misery ? Supporters of the open society may 
say that he is mistaken ; but it is up to them to point out what his mistakes 
are, and to show that their disagreement with him can in principle be settled 
on purely rational grounds. And it is not at all easy to see how this can 
be done. 


JoHN KEMP 
University of St. Andrews. 


*The Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 1950). 
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DESCARTES AND THE WAX—TWO REJOINDERS 
TO MR. SMART 


I 


In his article Descartes and the Wax in the first number of The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly (October 1950, p. 50), Mr. J. J. C. Smart maintained a 
thesis (about the celebrated discussion of the wax fresh from the hive, in 
the second Meditation) which I summarise as follows :— 

(1) Descartes, noting that the wax changes all its properties on melting, 
asked the crucial question: ‘ What, then, was it that I knew with such 
distinctness in the piece of wax?’, ‘to know’ here being a translation of 
connaitre (Latin cognoscere) not of savoir. This is in reality no question; 
‘to know ’ (connaitre) would ordinarily be used with the force of ‘ to be able 
to recognise’; but recognition of the wax is not at issue here, therefore 
the question is pointless and senseless, and sounds plausible only because 
it is expressed in a form of words which is significant when used, as ordinarily, 
in circumstances other than these. 

(2) Descartes was moved to employ this form of words by being worried, 
as the context shows (because he was under the spell of definition), by being 
unable to find a true sentence of the form ‘ wax is . . .’._ But his question 
‘What is wax?’ is pointless, for he knows very well (what a definition of 
wax would tell him) how to use the word ‘ wax’. 

(3) Descartes thinks that it is ‘due to the weakness of his mind that he 
‘cannot even comprehend by imagination what the piece of wax is’; but 
the reason he cannot answer his question is not that his mind is weak but 
that the question is senseless, and thus it does not support the consequence, 
namely that wax and all other bodies are conceived by the intellect alone, 
not by the senses or the imagination. Py. © 


The counter-thesis of this rejoinder is that Mr. Smart’s account of Des- 
cartes’s argument is not a true report of what Descartes wrote. It is false 
in six particulars, some of which are major stages in the development of 
Mr. Smart’s thesis. 

On attending carefully to the words used by Descartes when he wrote 
the second Meditation (which were Latin words) and in his other writings, 
we find :— 

(1) that the word he used in the crucial question was not cognoscere ; 
that he did not ordinarily use connaitre exclusively in the way Mr. Smart 
describes ; 

(2) that the context shows precisely that he is not seeking a definition ; 
that he never asked the question ‘ What is wax ?’ ; 

(3) that he did not connect his inability to comprehend the wax by 
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imagination with the weakness of his mind ; and that his conclusion is not 
drawn from his not being able to answer this or any other question. 

Mr. Smart’s analysis does not therefore dispose of the error into which 
‘beginners in philosophy’ are said to be persuaded by this Meditation, 
namely of regarding the intellect as a superior though immaterial organ of 
perception. What it disposes of is not an incorrect way to use the word 
‘intellect ’, but textual exegesis with foreknowledge of the spells binding 
philosophers and of what they were really doing, conducted under the assump- 
tion that what is usage in Adelaide in 1950 was usage in Franeker in 1628. 


* * * 


(la) The crucial question reads thus: ‘Quid erat igitur in ed quod tam 
distincte comprehendebatur ?’ (Adam et Tannéry, VII. 30), and is translated 
by the Duc de Luynes ‘ Qu’est-ce donc que l’on connaissait en ce morceau de 
cire avec tant de distinction?’ (IX. 24). It will be seen that Mr. Smart’s report 
that the verb cognoscere is used is not true, and that the form je connais on 
which he relies does not appear. We may translate ; ‘ What then was it in 
the wax that was so distinctly known ? ’ or perhaps better ‘. . . conceived ?’ 
(The Duke translates comprehendere both by comprendre and by congevoir 
in the same passage). Fine points of translation need not detain us as 
Descartes certainly never said comprehendo Mersenne meaning ‘I should 
know him if I saw him’; thus the confusion of usage alleged by Mr. Smart 
does not arise, and the first prop of his argument falls to the ground. 

(1b) It could be maintained that since he uses cognoscere elsewhere in 
the same passage in the sense described by Mr. Smart (e.g. VIT. 30‘, . . ut 
corpus aliquod possit quam distinctissime cognosci’, also VII. 32 twice, etc.), 
it is immaterial whether cognoscere or comprehendere is used in a particular 
sentence, and that the whole argument depends on our accepting this mean- 
ingless usage. If this somewhat questionable attitude to the use of words 
were allowed, some force might remain in Mr. Smart’s argument that con- 
naitre as used here is only significant if it has the force of ‘ to recognise ’, as 
in ‘ ordinary life ’. 

In the second Meditation and elsewhere Descartes uses cognoscere and his 
translator repeatedly uses connaitre with a direct object, in a range of senses 
with varying shades of emphasis which it is not easy to state precisely but 
which include ‘ to be informed about ’ and also ‘ to be able to recognise ’ ; 
for instance, ‘ je commence & connaitre quel je suis avec un peu plus de lumiére’ 
(IX. 23, and similarly at IX. 19‘. . . ce que je suis’ and at IX. 22°. . . qui 
je suis’), and ‘. . . connais les choses comme par les organes des sens (IX. 23, 
and similarly IX. 22). In the Discourse Descartes writes ‘ afin de connaitre 
leur juste valeur’ (VI. 6, similarly VI. 9), ‘ ils n’enseignent pas assez a les 
connaitre’’ (VI. 8), ‘les objets les plus simples et les plus aisés & connaitre , 
(VI. 18, similarly VI. 33), ‘ puisque je connaissais quelques perfections que je 
wavais point ’ (VI. 34), etc. 

To say that all these (though perhaps the first would be allowed as not 
having a direct object) and a great many more are abuses of the ‘ ordinary ’ 
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and correct use of connaitre if they signify anything other than ‘ I recognise 
a familiar object in unfamiliar circumstances ’ and are said more than onee, 
seems high-handed ; equally to say that if I think I understand them, I 
am being hoodwinked by my familiarity with the ordinary usage. I realise 
that the ‘ ordinary ’ meaning does not make sense satisfactorily, and indeed 
that the meaning here is open to question. I can say something about what 
the verb means, though I cannot give a completely adequate account of it. 
I hope that I shall gradually penetrate more deeply into his use of this verb 
as my familiarity with his writings increases, and I may eventually decide 
what is valid and what is invalid in his use of it. There may for instance 
be some false equivocation between ‘knowing the wax’ and ‘ knowing that 
it remains the same wax’ (discussed in 2a below). But what is invalid 
cannot be sieved out by removing everything that does not pass through 
the mesh of how an indeterminate present-day ‘ we’ uses the verb— indeed 
it is hard to see how this is relevant. The difficulties will be cleared up, if 
at all, by examining how Descartes used it. 

‘The fact that a form of words is significant in one set of circumstances 
does not necessarily ensure that it will be significant in all circumstances’, 
Mr. Smart writes. We can agree, but we must reject what is implied in the 
way he uses this principle, namely that because a form of -words has one 
significance in one set of circumstances (e.g. ordinary circumstances), it must 
in other circumstances have this significance or none at all. Can it not 
mean something else ? 

(2a) It is not easy to see how Descartes’s observation that the wax in 
its two states has two different sets of properties observable by the senses, 
is illuminated by being exhibited as a frustrated search for a definition. 
The argument in the earlier part of the Meditation is conducted under the 
assumption that all he knows is false, because of a deceptive God ; yet the 
fact that he thinks he sees, hears, etc., establishes for him with certainty 
that he exists. That is to say, in Mr. Smart’s language, whether he can 
define objects known by the senses truly or not, his basis of certainty stands 
firm. In order more firmly to convince the mind of this point (‘ laxissimas 
habenas ei permittamus, ut, illis paulo post opportune reductis, facilius se regi 
patiatur ’ VII. 29), he chooses an instance in which there actually is complete 
discrepancy between what is observed by the senses (two sets of qualities) 
and what the mind knows (one piece of wax). It is quite false to say, as 
Mr. Smart writes, ‘ He is worried because he cannot find a true sentence of 
the form “‘ wax is . . .”’ (p. 52). On the contrary, the point is (a) in the 
framework of the Meditation as a whole, that it does not matter whether he 
can know a true list of sensible properties or not, he nevertheless still 
thinks (even false ones) and therefore he is, and, (b) in the framework 
of the wax illustration, that he knows something that his senses could not 
observe at all (the two states of the wax having nothing observable or 
imaginable in common), and that knowing it a fortiori consists in thinking. 
Mr. Smart’s conclusion that if he had found his definition ‘he would have 
y2en satisfied and would have ceased asking ‘‘ What is wax ”’ (p. 52) would 
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remove the Archimedean point, the fixing of which is the whole purport of 
the Meditation, namely that even if judgments are false it is certain that 
my mind exists. 

(2b) The phrase ‘what is wax’ (‘quid sit cera’) occurs twice in the 
Meditation (VII. 31) not, as Mr. Smart maintains, as a question, and in a 
context which conveys that he does know what wax is, not, as Mr. Smart 
would have it, that he does not. . nec recte judicarem quid sit cera, nisi 
putarem hanc etiam plures secundim extensionem varietates admittere, quam 
fuerim unquami maginando complexus’. I should not rightly judge what wax 
is, if I did not think of it as capable of more varieties of extension than I could 
ever imagine; but I do rightly judge this about wax, and so I cannot 
know it by imagination alone. As he says in the next sentence, which Mr. 
Smart quotes, ‘ Superest igitur ut concedam, me nequidem imaginari quid sit 
haec cera, sed sold mente percipere’. It is not by the senses and not even by 
the imagination that I know what thts of wax is, but by the 
alone. Mr. Smart’s allegation that Descartes asked and was unable to 
answer the question ‘ What is wax ?’ is thus wholly without foundation in 
the text. 

(3a) Equally without foundation is his allegation that Descartes thought 
the unimaginability of the wax due to the weakness of his mind. This can 
be refuted at sight, as the imagination does not, for Descartes, belong to 
the mind, but to the body, like the senses, and so could not be associated 
with weakness of mind. On referring to the text we find that the weakness 
of mind to which he refers twice (VII. 29 and 31) is its tendency to slip 
back, misled by ordinary usage, into the error that one ‘sees’ the wax 
with the eyes, instead of with the mind. Mr. Smart quotes the passage in 
question on p. 56. It has nothing to do with what can or cannot be observed 
by the senses or imagined. 

(3b) We have already seen that Descartes’s unanswerable question is 
a fiction, and so the final point, that he draws his conclusion from being 
unable to answer it, also vanishes. 


There is undoubtedly something wrong with Descartes’s argument. It 
can be seen as an embryonic form of the problems we subsequently know as 
the problems of the synthetic judgement a priori, in which we find a similar 
and perhaps questionable use of ‘ knowing a thing ’ and ‘ thinking a thing ’. 
No doubt there is something wrong with Kant’s argument too. Whether 
what is wrong is simply that they did not realise that they were really 
trying to learn how to use certain words correctly, ‘(and what more is 
there to learn about them *) ’ (p. 53), is too large a question to be answered 
here. We have perhaps seen enough to repudiate the implication that 
because a form of words would not make sense in ordinary life it is therefore 
senseless and pointless in philosophical discussion ; and thus that we can 
detect their errors by detecting when they departed from ordinary usage. 
For the rest, all we have seen is that the assumption that they were really 
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learning how to use words is accompanied in the case of Descartes and the 
wax by a light-hearted disregard for the words Descartes used. ‘ Un homme 
qui tache d’élever sa connaissance au dela du commun doit avoir honte de tirer 
des occasions de douter des formes et des termes de parler du vulgaire ; j’aim 
mieux passer outre . . .’ (Second Meditation, IX. 25). 


Perer G. Lucas 
University of Manchester. 


lI 


Mr. Smart’s ingenious article on Descartes and the Wax is designed to 
show that the question ‘ What, then, did I know so distinctly in the wax ?’ 
is senseless. In doing this he seems to me to miss out one of the most interest- 
ing and crucial points in Descartes’s procedure. Descartes’s professed aim 
is to show that the nature of the human mind is more easily known than 
the body. In order to demonstrate this, he first of all shows that he exists 
(in his Cogito), and he then goes on to point out a difficulty about our know. 
ledge of material objects and, in particular, that we do not know their nature 
through the body. And at this stage, he takes the instance of the piece of 
wax, and points out a matter for enquiry, a puzzle. What is the puzzle! 
Presumably this: in the case of material-object words, when we take an 
instance of the thing to which the word can be correctly applied we use 
one word and presume one thing, e.g. this piece of wax, and yet, under the 
circumstances which he outlines we seem to discover a multiplicity of en- 
tities, changing colours, shapes, smells, sizes, etc. He then propounds the 
question ‘ Does the same wax remain after the change?’ ‘La méme cire, 
demeure-t-elle encore aprés ce changement ?’ 

To this question two different answers could be given. Descartes could 
have said ‘ Of course not. The wax disappears and something else is present’. 
Instead, he gave the reply : ‘We must confess that it remains the same’. 
Now the interesting and startling point of the argument is contained in the 
next two phrases: ‘ Personne n’en doute, personne ne juge autrement’. 
Nobody doubts that, nobody judges otherwise. (And it is worth noticing 
that the phrase ‘ nobody doubts that ’ is not in the text of Heldane and Ross's 
translation. This is shocking, because it is essential, in view of Descartes’s 
methodological doubt, to know what in fact is legitimately dubitable). The 
phrases are interesting because, in interpreting an author, it is well to know 
what he takes for granted as well as what he criticises; startling, because 
Descartes appears to be taking as his standard what the common man be- 


lieves and says. Why does Descartes, after doubting so much, produce, in | 


answer to the question : ‘ Does the same wax remain after the change ?’, 
the lame reply : ‘ Personne n’en doute’. He may be siding with the plain 
man: it may be an intuition, or a dictate of nature. My own view is that 
Descartes could be said both to be interpreting the beliefs of the plain man 
and to be holding that it was an intuition, for plain men have intuitions 
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and it would be legitimate to hold that they had intuitions into substances. 

But Descartes gives us no clue. All that we know is that he held that the 

plain man was certain that although a material thing changed it was still 

the same thing. And he then went on to enquire : ‘ What is the same about 
it ?’, and further : ‘ How do I know this identity ? ’. 
Now Mr. Smart concentrates his attack on the sentence after the phrases 

I have quoted, namely ‘ What did I know so distinctly in this bit of wax ? 

and he is concerned to show that this question is senseless. It is, of course, 

easy to say that a question based on insight is senseless if it is presupposed 
that there is no insight, easy also to flog Descartes. Philosophers have been 
doing this for three centuries and are still engaged on it. And I on my part 
have no wish to defend the Cartesian philosophy in detail. But in what 
sense is Descartes’s question senseless? Let us try to re-construct the 
position. First, presumably Descartes took for granted that speech corres- 
ponded to states of affairs. There were words and things. He also took for 
granted, and this is odd, individual substances as well as substance ; wax, 
as well as extension. He talked with the vulgar as well as with the philos- 
opher. (And it may be that this was his prime mistake). He then proceeded 
as follows. Here is a word used to apply to an individual thing. Now I can 
show you a problem. The individual thing is one, yet it is not-one; the 
same, yet not-the-same. There is a contradiction. Are you going to say 
‘one’ or ‘not-one’, ‘same’ or ‘ not-the-same?’ Doubt ought then to 
ensue. Now the point about doubt is that you hesitate. You do not say 
anything at all if you really doubt. But Descartes points out that people 
do say ‘the same’. That is a statement of fact. There is no doubt. ‘ Per- 
sonne n’en doute’. Very well then, on the assumption that we correctly 
use one word for the same thing, and on the assumption that what we see 
and smell, etc., is different, what is it that is the same? And if it is nothing 
that you know through your senses, what is it and how did you know it ? 
Are these questions ‘ senseless ¢?’ And who is to decide ¢ 
There are certain points to be noted. First, there is every excuse for 

Descartes’s posing the question that he does. In the seventeenth century 

the unity of a substance was taken for granted, just as it was taken for 

granted that philosophic words like ‘ substance ’ and ‘ quality ’ had applica- 
tion as well as use, and these tenets had a long and respectable ancestry. 

Descartes, accepting as knowledge what was taken for granted, may now 

be said to be proceeding as follows. We all agree that we know that any 

material object word applies to an object which has identical qualities 
throughout its history. On the assumption that we do know that, and on 
the further assumption that we do not know it through our body (through 

senses registering changing qualities), what are the qualities and how do I 

know them? Let me, at the risk of repetition, put the matter in dialogue 

form, for Mr. Smart’s type of philosophy is fashionable. 

D. You say that when you use correctly words like ‘wax’, material 
object words, to apply to any instance, this bit of wax, for example, 
although the wax appears to change, something identical remains all 
the time. It is still the same bit of wax. 
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P.M. Yes. I do say that ; and I know that it’s true. 
D. Well then, notice. The word wax is correctly applied to what I am 


now holding. 
P.M. Agreed. 


D. You see it, feel it, smell it, and so on. When I place it near to the 
stove what you see changes colour, its smell changes, its texture 
alters, and so on. 

P.M. Admittedly. 
D. What, then, is it that does not change, for you say that you know 
that ? What are you knowing? ‘Qw’est-ce donc que l’on connoissait 
en ce morceau de cire avec tout de distinction?’ [This question does not 
seem to me to be senseless.] But let us proceed. Is knowing not a 
quality ? 
Yes, everybody says that. 
And a quality must apply to something ? 
Of course. 
What does the quality of ‘knowing’ apply to in the case we are 
discussing ? Let me recapitulate. The eye is seeing the colours and 
they change; the nose smelling the scents and they change; the 
fingers feeling the texture, and so on. If these bodily instruments 
are recording the change, don’t we need some instrument to register 
the non-change ? 

P.M. Certainly it looks as if we do. And it cannot be a bodily instrument. 
It must be something else. 

Some statements may be false in this, but what is it that is senseless ? 
Descartes could say it all in his language, be understood, be believed or 
disbelieved. Berkeley disbelieved some of it, Hume nearly all of it, W. E. 
Johnson (see his analysis of the Continuant) would have believed. It is said 
that philosophers live by correcting each other’s mistakes. Are we to say 
that they live by not seeing each other’s nonsense ? 

What does all this amount to? Mr. Smart, and some of his mentors, 
seem to think that all philosophical difficulties are to be resolved by saying 
that people do not talk in that way. Certainly, it is true that there is a 
customary use of words which we do well to learn. But there are other uses, 
amongst them an extended use; and sometimes the extended use of a 
word may be fruitful if the user thinks that there is some similarity or 
identity between the situations in which the word is customarily used and 
the situation of its extended use, or some similarity between the usual 
applicand of the word and the new applicand. Now it has been held that 
in epistemic states there is a similarity such that the word ‘ know ’, legiti- 
mately used in some of these situations, may have its use extended. I am 
not now defending this doctrine, but it looks odd to laugh this out of court 
at the outset by saying that this is not how the word can sensibly be used. 
Perhaps I may quote Mr. Wisdom’s presumed quotation from Wittgenstein : 
‘ A philosophic answer is really a recommendation in response to a request 
with regard to a sentence which lacks a conventional use whether there 
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occur situations which could conventionally be described by it”. It is 
important to note that ‘ conventionally ’, since Plato, situations had been 
believed to occur in which Descartes’s use of the word ‘know’ could be 
correctly applied. But I agree with Mr. Smart in thinking that words are 
important. I think, also, that the account to be given of words is very 
difficult, although I am not sure that he would agree about this. And to 
meet his possible retort that I am defending his way of philosuphising by 
pointing out ‘ sensible ’ uses of words, I should say ‘Yes—but with a differ- 
ence ’. 


J. N. Wricut 
University of St. Andrews. 


1Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. xxxvii, p. 71. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, III 


A SURVEY OF PUBLICATIONS IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
1945-50 


This survey is divided into two parts. In Part I some outstanding 
general works in political philosophy, published during this period, are 
examined, with some comments upon trends of thought in this subject. 
Publications on particular philosophers—Machiavelli and his successors— 
are considered in Part II. I cannot claim to offer a complete account of 
publications in this period ; considerations of space have made it necessary 
for me to be selective and to interpret the subject narrowly. 


I 


In the post-war period, the opposition between democratic and totalitarian 
political theories has continued to be a main source of philosophic interest. 
While preoccupation with this theme has often produced Whig history, in 
which Plato and Rousseau have, perhaps, been the chief victims, some gen- 
uine contributions to political philosophy have been made. 

One of the most discussed works concerned with this subject is Dr. K. R. 
Popper’s The Open Society and its Enemies (2 vols., London, 1945). The 
main theme of this work depends upon a distinction, on the one hand, 
between a society which aims at freedom and makes provision for the critical 
and scientific powers of man—the Open Society ; and, on the other hand, 
the primitive tribal (or modern totalitarian) society with its reliance on 
principles exempt from criticism—the Closed Society. The work is a criticism 
of the Closed Society and its philosophic advocates. 

There is a second theme running through the whole work—a rejection 
of ‘ historicism ’, a term which the author applies to any theory of necessity 
or pattern in human history. 

It is not always made clear in the book how we are to regard the connection 
between these two themes. It is not obvious that ‘ historicism ’ and totali- 
tarian theory are logically connected. The author’s main purpose, however, 
is to trace the historical sources of these dogmas. They are given their 
classic expression, perhaps, by Hegel, but their basic assumptions, on Dr. 
Popper’s view, are found earlier, in the philosophy of Plato, and it is here 
that the author begins his attack upon the enemies of the Open Society. 

To regard Plato as a totalitarian philosopher is by now no longer a 
novelty. But in considering Plato as an historicist, the author is on fresh 
ground. He argues that Plato held there was a practically inevitable tend- 
ency in states to pass through a series of stages of decay (cf. Republic 544 c). 
His ideal state was, in consequence, static and designed to arrest this change. 
There follows the provision of a hereditary governing élite and (betraying 
the true spirit of Socrates) the suppression of free enquiry—in other words 
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the Closed Society. In this theory of a static ideal, the Platonic doctrine 
of the Forms and the theory of justice fall into place. 

After a brief and unsatisfactory chapter on Aristotle, and a mere reference 
to mediaeval thought, the argument begins anew with Hegel and Marx. 
Here we are on more familiar ground. Hegel, ‘ the source of all contemporary 
historicism ’, presents the course of history with its dialectical and pro- 
gressive pattern as irresistible, and Dr. Popper regards him as manipulating 
the theories of his predecessors to justify the sacrifice of freedom to the 
inhuman demands of the nation state. Marx too is said to be infected with 
the same virus; the economic interpretation of history leaves no room for 
true freedom to criticise and innovate. 

In Dr. Popper’s treatment of Plato and Hegel, both sides of the argument 
are not always put forward. His treatment of Marx is, however, more 
discriminating, and as an isolated study this is the best part of the work. 

The weakest point in Dr. Popper’s main thesis is, perhaps, his treatment 
of Plato as an historicist. As he partly concedes (I. p. 17), there is some initial 
difficulty in presenting as an historicist a philosopher who proposes to 
arrest the course of history. Many of the elements Dr. Popper indicates 
in Plato’s work as indications of historicism (e.g. I. 64) would, if applied 
generally, land many of the seventeenth and eighteenth century individual- 
ists into the historicist camp also. The significance of the term is very 
doubtful at this level. 

At the same time, however, Dr. Popper’s treatment appears to be based 
upon a wide knowledge and to be well documented, and he succeeds at 
many points of his work in putting forward at least a prima facie case. 

Another publication in which the contrast between democratic and 
totalitarian forms of government is operative, is Mr. T. D. Weldon’s States 
and Morals: A Study in Political Conflicts (London, 1946). This work is 
essentially an attempt to illuminate the modern international impasse, in 
which discussion seems at times an irrelevant instrument for reaching 
agreement. 

Mr. Weldon’s main theme is that no single statement of what the State 
is or of what it ought to be, can command universal assent. This is due 
to the fact that different and incompatible political philosophies are sincerely 
held, and in spite of their incompatibility with one another, they are logically 
defensible. He proceeds to examine the leading theories about the State 
which have been put forward in the past. These he regards as falling into 
two main groups, those which define the State as a kind of organism, and 
those in which the State is regarded as a kind of machine. The Organism 
theory, which makes the State fundamental and individuals derivative, is 
attributed to Aristotle, Rousseau, and Hegel. The Machine theory, which 
makes the individual fundamental and the State a device made by men for 
a particular purpose, has two forms—the Force theory (attributed to Hobbes 
and Marx) and theories of government by consent. There is, the author 
maintains, no case for holding that any of these three types of theory breaks 
down from internal inconsistency. 
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The next step is to set these theories alongside existent states. No 
existing State, the author finds, exemplifies the Force theory (Russia is not 
a Marxist but an Organic State—pp. 156, 173-4). Some actual States, 
however, do exhibit the general characteristics which the organic and demo. 
cratic political theories require. These two political theories themselves 
depend upon two incompatible moral beliefs about the value of state and 
individual (p. 212). In view of this, we should be very sceptical about the 
possibility of a large-scale export of democratic ideas and institutions, and 
should look rather to methods by which discordant principles, frankly 
recognised, may be accommodated for practical ends. 

It is not difficult to quarrel with Mr. Weldon’s classification of political 
theories. It is not clear where Burke or the pluralists would be placed in 
his scheme. The mediaeval philosophers (rebels apart) are usually classed 
as organic theorists, but to philosophers who held so strongly to Natural 
Law doctrine and to the authority of customary law, the state was always 
in some sense a device merely. 

The treatment of Hobbes and Marx as exponents of the Force theory 
is perhaps the least satisfactory section. While it is true that for Marx the 
state is a coercive device, the dictatorship of the proletariat, for example, 
is for Marx presumably that of a majority (ignoring later doctrines about 
a revolutionary élite) and as such would not fit Mr. Weldon’s own require- 
ment (at p. 98). The view of the state as a device is, moreover, in Marx 
somewhat technical; it hardly justifies the implication of Mr. Weldon’s 
classification, namely that Marx regarded the individual as fundamental ; 
what about the réle he assigns to the economic class ? 

This does not, however, dispose of Mr. Weldon’s main thesis. His con- 
clusion might, I think, have been less pessimistic if he had concentrated 
more upon the legal than the purely political aspect of democracy. Even 
the organic theorist, if he is to take the matter seriously, must have some 
theory of legitimacy or constitutionalism. Though he may regard the 
state as a super-individual, he must be able to distinguish between the law 
of the State and the orders of political usurpers. In considering the problem 
of exporting our democratic beliefs, we should not overlook our legal tra- 
ditions ; the organic theorist has greater need, and primitive peoples greater 
appreciation, of them than is often allowed. 

Despite this interest in the opposition between the totalitarian and the 
democratic state, there has been little attempt, in the period under review, 
to develop or make more satisfactory the theory of either. As we have 
indicated, the totalitarian theory is often stated without its constitutional 
implications. Traditional democratic theory is also incomplete, in that it 
omits any theory of leadership, ignoring the aristocratic element present 
in any non-plebiscitary system. The divergence in theory emphasised in 
the writings considered above may be due in part to these omissions. 

The view that there are fundamental differences in political and ethical 
values is rejected by Mr. J. D. Mabbott in his book, The State and the Citizen 
(London, 1948). 
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Mr. Mabbott’s procedure is ‘to work through partial and one-sided 
theories of political obligation towards a more complete view’ (p. 9). His 
purpose is served through an initial consideration of some of the ideas of 
four writers—Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Hegel, from which there emerges 
the general view that the idealist synthesis is more defensible than the 
abstract theories of Hobbes or Locke (p. 55). The idealist notion of moral 
action as identical with obedience to the law of the State, cannot be accepted, 
however, and the remainder of the book is devoted to a drastic refinement 
of the idealist position. 

An attempt is made to elucidate a principle of the limits of State activity. 
Much traditional individualistic argument is rejected, after pungent criticism, 
as of no avail against the idealist position. The author, however, finds a 
justifiable limit in the existence of a number of values which are non-social, 
and cannot be realised necessarily through any association (truth, beauty, 
religious worship, and freedom are examples). There are, moreover, duties 
owed to men as men, that are not the end of any institution. The State, 
also, is only one association among many and cannot provide even for social 
ends completely (pp. 86-7). The limits of State action are to be determined 
by its peculiar capacity to promote moral values ; in other words by ends 
which require for their achievement an association of the form that the 
state has (territorial, inclusive, coercive, and with legal authority, p. 100). 
Finally the problem of the unity of the state is reconsidered and any theory 
of corporate will or state personality rejected. 

Mr. Mabbott makes a number of important observations, throughout 
his work, on the nature and place of political philosophy. He suggests (p. 9) 
that the function of the philosopher is one of insight. The philosopher does 
not discover new facts, but he sees our everyday view from another per- 
spective. We are given the analogy of the different views gained from the 
ascent of a tower, rather like the Platonic analogy of the cave. Elsewhere, 
however (pp. 172-3), he seems to suggest that the existence of political 
philosophy as a justifiable activity depends upon a suitable space being left 
in the fields of certain empirical studies. 

In the discussion of the ends to be served by the state, there is a similar 
ambiguity. The author declines to discuss certain problems concerning, 
for example, nationalization, syndicalism, private enterprise, etc., on the 
ground that whether or not they ‘ will give the individual more good and 
less evil (not necessarily more money) ’ can only be decided by an empirical 
study, and is not part of political philosophy (p. 110). 

It is difficult to see, however, how any empirical enquiry can solve many 
of these problems. Nationalization projects, for example, depend on ethical 
arguments against profit motives, etc., as much as on economic considerations. 
The greater part of socialist theory is a doctrine of ethics. Contrariwise, at 
some points, Mr. Mabbott imports into political philosophy truly empirical 
considerations (p. 110). 

The central contention of Mr. Mabbott’s political philosophy, also, 
presents difficulty. The distinction between political, social, and non-social 
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goods is difficult to sustain without some element of dogmatism. At the 
same time the author has made a very considerable contribution towards 
the discussion of the problem. 

Mr. E. F. Carritt, in his Ethical and Political Thinking (Oxford, 1947), 
describes political theory as a branch or application of moral theory. The 
question of political obligation depends, in his view, on our obligations to 
our fellow men, which, he argues, can be roughly specified as beneficence 
(including the increase of liberty), improvement, and justice (p. 144). 

The author proceeds to consider alternative theories of political obligation 
(Ch. XIV) that have relied on one only of the factors he specifies, or have 
exalted duty to the state above all three. In this connection he discusses 
(and rejects) the theory of the General Will, utilitarianism, and the contract 
theory. He then turns to a consideration of the best form of government, 
concluding that a democracy generally has a better claim on our allegiance 
than any other form. His reasons for preferring democracy are ‘ in a loose 
sense utilitarian ’"—it is to be maintained not for its own sake, but for its 
results, though (as against utilitarian belief) one of the results is justice, 
to be promoted for its own sake (p. 153). There is a section on the Rights 
of Man (to be read with Ch. VI on Natural Rights), and a brief discussion 
of international relations from the author’s position that all political duties 
are duties to our neighbours. 

There is a short but very fertile contribution on The Nature and Status 
of the Study of Politics by Professor A. K. White (Philosophy, Vol. XXV, 
1950, pp. 291-300) in which the nature of Politics is elucidated by comparing 
it with other studies. 

A discriminating defence of the organic theory of the state (particularly 
in the form held by Aristotle) is given by Mr. G. R. G. Mure in The Organic 
State (Philosophy, Vol. XXIV, 1949, pp. 205-218). 

The Myth of the State (London, 1946), the last work to be written by the 
late Professor E. Cassirer, is mainly a series of studies in the history of 
political philosophy, ranging from early Greek thought to modern totalitar- 
ianism. These studies are broadly arranged to show ‘the struggle against 
myth in the history of political theory’. These are very fine pieces of 
historical writing, which at the same time throw fresh light upon the inter- 
pretation of the philosophers considered. In a work where there is much to 
be praised, there may be singled out for special attention the author’s chapters 
on Machiavelli. 

Human Rights—a symposium edited by U.N.E.S.C.O., with an Intro- 
duction by J. Maritain (London, 1949) is an interesting document. Before 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted by the United 
Nations at Paris in 1948, a number of eminent scholars of the Member-States 
were asked to write their views, as individual experts, upon the theoretical 
problems raised. This volume contains some of the replies. On the question 
of human rights, the contributors were roughly divided into those who 
relied on some form of Natural Law doctrine, and those who regarded man’s 
rights as relative to the historical development of society. M. Maritain 
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expressed the belief that no theoretical reconciliation was possible between 
the divergent views; but that nevertheless it was possible to agree on a 
content for a general declaration, provided the approach were pragmatic 
rather than theoretical. ‘Is there anything surprising in systems antagon- 
istic in theory converging in their practical conclusions?’ (p. 12). It was 
by the pragmatic approach that the Declaration was ultimately in fact 
formulated. 

Two volumes of studies by Benedetto Croce have appeared in English 
during the period under review. Politics and Morals—translated by S. J. 
Castiglione (New York, 1945); and My Philosophy—Essays on the Moral 
and Political Problems of our Time. Selected by R. Klibansky ; translated 
by E. F. Carritt (London, 1949). 


II 


Machiavelli : We have been presented with a very handsome translation 
of the Discourses (The Discourses of Niccolo Machiavelli—Translated from 
the Italian with an Introduction and Notes) by Father L. J. Walker (London, 
1950. 2 vols.). 

Father Walker translates the Italian text published by G. Barbéra at 
Florence (1929), and though he inclines towards a literal rendering, his 
version reads well. In an Introduction of some 160 pages, the translator 
provides biographical material, and an outline of Machiavelli’s principal 
works and the relationship between them. He then proceeds to discuss 
some of Machiavelli’s terms, on which interpretation has centred (necessity, 
fortune, virtue), and makes a brief examination of some commentaries 
(particularly the recent English ones), though, in general, no extensive 
survey or bibliography of the literature upon Machiavelli is given. Volume 
II is taken up by the notes and indices. As far as I have been able to judge, 
this is a careful and scholarly work. 

Professor J. H. Whitfield’s Machiavelli (Oxford, 1947), is based on the 
view that despite the widespread interest in Machiavelli in England and in 
Europe, he ‘ has usually been presented garbled’. The present volume is 
‘an attempt to make him plain’. The author works through the interpreta- 
tions and legends of Machiavelli, and by setting these verdicts alongside 
his own writings, attempts to defend him from the misrepresentations and 
the charges with which commentary has abused him. 

Though the work is designed to make Machiavelli plain, it is not a very 
easy book to read. The style is compressed and there are many references 
to authors and their works without very much by way of introduction. It 
is at the same time a well-informed and well-documented study. 

A new interpretation of this most enigmatic of political philosophers is 
given in F. J. Conde’s book—HEI saber politico en Maquiavelo (Madrid, 1948) 
—where the essence of Machiavelli’s political thought is found to be his 
conception of politics as rhetoric, i.e. a general art of persuading and control- 
ling opinion. Many other subjects arising from Machiavelli’s thought are 
also examined in this work. The arguments put forward are reinforced by 
careful reference to the texts, 
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Hobbes : Though not a full-length study, one of the liveliest contributions 
that have been made to the literature of Hobbes is Professor Oakeshott’s 
introduction to the text of the Leviathan, published in the Blackwell’s series 
of political texts (Oxford, 1946). The text itself, which is based on the edition 
of 1651, calls for no special comment. 

After a brief biographical note, Professor Oakeshott passes to a considera- 
tion of the context of the Leviathan, which, he maintains, must be conceived 
in the widest terms as befits the quality of the work : ‘ The Leviathan is the 
greatest, perhaps the sole, masterpiece of political philosophy written in the 
English language’ (p. viii). He finds three main traditions in European 
political thought. The Leviathan is supreme in its own tradition (that of 
the two themes, Will and Artifice), as Plato’s Republic and Hegel’s Phil- 
osophie des Rechts are in theirs. 

Professor Oakeshott discusses, inter alia, the philosophic tradition of 
the Leviathan; Hobbes’s opinions on civil theology; the character of 
Hobbesian individualism (Hobbes inherited the tradition of nominalism 
from late mediaeval scholasticism (p. iv). The editor gives, also, an interest- 
ing reinterpretation of Hobbes’s theory of obligation (p. lviii) distinguishing 
several senses of the term in Hobbes—though I think that there are several 
objections to this solution. 

This introduction to the Leviathan is written in a clear and interesting 
style and its content is both original and stimulating. In directing attention 
to the wide context of Hobbes’s work in the field of political philosophy and 
in bringing into focus also Hobbes’s views on the nature of philosophy itself 
and on religion, which are often ignored, Professor Oakeshott has done a 
considerable service. 

Mr. B. E. Jessup has set himself an interesting project in his article 
entitled Relation of Hobbes’s Metaphysics to his Theory of Value (Ethics, Vol. 
LVIII, 1948, pp. 209-217). He regards Hobbes as vacillating between a 
dogmatic materialism on the one hand, and a ‘naturalistic’ criticism of 
metaphysics on the other. The author proceeds to enquire into the relation- 
ship between these two opposed strands in Hobbes’s thought and his ethical 
doctrines. 

Hobbes’s De Cive has been reprinted with an introduction by S. P. 
Lamprecht (New York, 1949). 

Filmer: Mr. P. Laslett has been able to give us a more inettiteateainy text 
of Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha than has been available before. (Patriarcha 
and Other Political Works—Blackwell’s texts, Oxford, 1949). For various 
reasons, the text as previously printed had been derived from imperfect 
manuscripts. Mr. Laslett, however, discovered and here reproduces a text 
(from a manuscript now in the Cambridge University Library), which he 
claims is ‘ the earliest source now extant, as it is far and away the most 
reliable’. It is useful, also, to have reprinted the other political works of 
Filmer (notably the Freeholder’s Grand Inquest, the Observations touching 
Forms of Government and The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy) as 
they are not readily available. The editor contributes inter alia some useful 
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bibliographical notes, and an admirable short study of ‘ Patriarchalism in 
Seventeenth-Century Thinking ’. 

Locke: In his book John Locke’s Political Philosophy (Oxford, 1950), Mr. 
J. W. Gough presents eight studies in Locke’s political thought. In producing 
this work, Mr. Gough has made use of some of Locke’s papers, hitherto 
unpublished, from the Lovelace Collection recently acquired by the Bodleian 
Library. 

The unpublished sources are used to throw new light upon Locke’s 
conception of the Law of Nature and upon the puzzling statements to be 
found in the Essay regarding the demonstrability of moral truths. Elsewhere, 
the author discusses the extent of Locke’s individualism ; his theory of con- 
sent and of property ; his views on the Separation of Powers and how much 
Montesquieu owed to him; and his attitude to the theory of sovereignty. 
There is, also, an historical study of the idea of trusteeship and finally an 
account of Locke’s belief in toleration. 

This volume is, in general, historical rather than analytical in spirit. 
At the same time, however, Mr. Gough, in presenting some of Locke’s state- 
ments in their historical context, has, I think, succeeded in restoring subtlety 
to some of his terms. Locke’s political philosophy is very vulnerable in the 
face of abstract analyses. Such a theory as that of ‘tacit consent’, for 
example, can easily be made to appear as a clumsy attempt to foist on the 
citizen a promise of obedience he never made. There is, no doubt, much 
value in such a treatment of Locke’s work, but it is an activity which tends, 
unless compensated, to rob his terms of their significance. 

Mr. A. H. Maclean has made a study of the sources from which Locke 
derived his ideas, part of which has been published—a section on George 
Lawson—in the Cambridge Historical Journal (Vol. IX, 1947, pp. 69-77). 
Bolingbroke : Published writing and work in progress would appear to 
indicate a revival of interest in Bolingbroke. Two volumes should be noted : 
The Life of Reason : Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke (London, 1949), by D. G. 
James, is an attempt to show the connection between the theories of these 
three philosophers and the contemporary trends in literature. Bolingbroke 
is entitled to a place in this work mainly because of his great influence 
upon Pope’s Essay on Man. Professor James’s general theme is that the 
philosophies of this period failed to state the proper function of the imagina- 
tion in human experience. In From Statesman to Philosopher. A Study in 
Bolingbroke’s Deism (New York, 1949), Mr. W. M. Merrill examines Boling- 
broke’s theological discussions and inclines to the view that Bolingbroke 
was the most comprehensive and philosophical of the deists. 

Despite the evidence produced in these two volumes, however, Boling- 
broke’s main title to originality and insight will probably rest more upon 
his commentary upon political institutions than upon his philosophical or 
theological works. 

Montesquieu : In the period under review, there has appeared a valuable 
work by M. Pierre Barriére on the life and work of Montesquieu : Un grand 
Provincial: Charles-Lowis Secondat baron de La Bréde et de Montesquieu 
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(Bordeaux, 1946). This work is primarily biographical, and describes in 
great detail the background of Montesquieu’s life before proceeding to 
analyse his doctrines. 

For a discussion of the state of scholarship regarding Montesquieu, and 
a survey of recent publications, the reader is referred to an admirable article 
by R. Shackleton, entitled Montesquieu in 1948 (French Studies, Vol. III, 
1949, pp. 299-323). From the point of view of this survey, however, I should 
give rather more prominence and probably more support than Mr. Shackleton 
does to M. Dedieu’s Montesquieu, Vhomme et Voeuvre (Paris, 1943)—a short 
book dealing, sometimes brilliantly, with political questions. 

I am indebted to Mr. Shackleton’s article for bringing to my notice a new 
bibliography of Montesquieu’s works by D. C. Cabeen: Montesquieu: A 
Bibliography (New York, 1947). 

There is a further article by Mr. Shackleton, worthy of attention— 
Montesquieu, Bolingbroke, and the Separation of Powers (French Studies, 
Vol. III, 1949, pp. 25-38). The author examines the sources of the theory 
of the Separation of Powers as expounded by Montesquieu. His thesis is 
that Montesquieu derived the theory neither from Locke nor from Swift, 
but from the writings of Bolingbroke. 

Montesquieu’s views are also discussed in relation to modern problems 

in Mr. C. Morgan’s The Liberty of Thought and the Separation of Powers 
(Oxford, 1948). 
Hume: Hume's political writings have hardly received the attention they 
deserve, and a work on this subject is to be welcomed. Professor Bagolini’s 
volume, Esperienza giuridica e politica nel pensiero di David Hume (Siena, 
1947), sets out to expound Hume’s political philosophy in some detail and 
to comment upon its validity and adequacy. 

The work begins with a general consideration of Hume’s theory of justice 
and its relation to his moral philosophy, followed by an examination of the 
originality of his principles, in comparison with the work of a number of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Hume’s theories are further considered 
in application to the more specific problems of property, the state and the 
nation, political parties, and the question of politics as a science. There is 
finally an attempt at evaluation. 

Rousseau : Mr. B. Mayo has put forward some reasons for adopting a more 
lenient attitude towards the theory of the general will. (‘Zs There a Case for 
the General Will?’ Philosophy, Vol. XXV, 1950, pp. 247-252). The author 
presents new arguments, which merit attention, though a more lengthy 
discussion of them would have been welcome. 

Godwin : The Enquiry concerning Political Justice (a photographic facsimile 
of the corrected 3rd edition) has been edited with variant readings and a 
critical introduction and notes by F. E. L. Priestley in a large three volume 
work (Toronto, 1946). 

Bentham : A number of contributions, mainly from members of the London 
Faculty of Law, are collected in Jeremy Bentham and the Law, edited by 
G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger (London, 1948). These essays, 
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generally of high quality, are mainly concerned with Bentham’s influence 
on law and institutions, with a few essays of more philosophic interest. 

Bentham’s Fragment on Government and his Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation have been reprinted with an Introduction by 
Mr. W. Harrison (Oxford, 1948). 

The introduction, which is clearly written and well informed, contains an 
interesting discussion of Bentham’s various conceptions of science and his 
valuable attack on ‘ fictions’, in connection with which he made ‘ what is 
perhaps his major contribution to modern social thought—his separation 
of neutral or technical meanings of sovereignty, law, rights and duties’ 
(p. xlv). Mr. Harrison considers also Bentham’s utilitarianism, his views 
on government, and his relation to Benthamism. 

I am indebted to this introduction for directing my attention to two 

useful articles by W. Stark on Jeremy Bentham as an Economist (The Econ- 
omic Journal, April 1941 and December 1946). 
J. 8. Mill: In Blackwell’s series of political texts, Mill’s Liberty and Repre- 
sentative Government have been reprinted with a readable introduction by 
R. B. McCallum (Oxford, 1946); and the text of Utilitarianism has been 
published with an essay on the English utilitarians by J. Plamenatz (The 
English Utilitarians, Oxford, 1949). 

Mr. Plamenatz has written a stimulating essay in which he makes an 
attempt to define utilitarianism and considers briefly the work of Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, Bentham, and the two Mills, among others, from that perspec- 
tive. He is in danger at times, however, of appearing to postulate an in- 
fluence or dependence of one thinker upon another, on no better ground than 
a similarity in their ideas. His statements on the influence of Hobbes, for 
example (pp. 37, 110) should, if made, be supported by special evidence. 

A bibliography has appeared of the extensive published writings of 
J. 8. Mill, edited from his manuscript with corrections and notes, by N. 
MacMinn, J. R. Hainds and J. McCrimmon (Evanston, Illinois, 1945). 
Proudhon : There is a new full length treatment of Proudhon’s life and ideas 
by E. Dolléans (Paris, n.d.), which is now, in general, the best work available. 

The only work in English on Proudhon’s life and work continues to be 

Professor Brogan’s short study, published in 1934. 
Marx: Professor H. B. Acton has contributed a valuable article on The 
Marxist Outlook to Philosophy (Vol. 22, 1947, pp. 208-230). He delineates 
with clarity what he takes to be the salient features of Dialectical Materialism 
mainly as it is outlined in Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. He 
Socialism, and considers the latter in the light of its moral theory. In this 
article, the reader will also find a useful guide to some of the literature of 
recent years about the philosophical content of Marxism. 

In this article, the reader will also find a useful guide to some of the 
literature of recent years about the philosophical content of Marxism. 

In considering the period under review, I should mention two scholarly 
works on the origins of Marx’s thought. F. Grégoire—Auax Sources de la 
Pensée de Marx—Hegel, Feuerbach (Louvain, 1947) and Z. Barbu—Le 
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Développement de la Pensée Dialectique (Paris, 1947). Both of these volumes 
are, however, reported by Professor Acton in his survey of philosophy in 
France (Philosophy, Vol. XXIV, 1949, pp. 78 and 79), to which the reader 
is referred. 

Marx’s theory of labour and value is discussed, inter alia, in two articles 
by A. L. Harris. The Social Philosophy of Karl Marx (Ethics, Vol. LVII, 
April, 1948), contains a criticism of the labour theory of value and an exam. 
ination of the Hegelian influence upon that theory. ‘(Marx’s) mode of 
thinking about labour as the determinant of value was not derived from the 
classical economists. It is rooted in Hegelianism’ (p. 33). In the second 
article (Utopian Elements in Marx’s Thought—Ethics, Vol. LX, Jan., 1950, 
pp. 79-99) there is a discussion of Marx’s criterion of freedom as based on 
the ‘ relation of the worker to the product of labour’. Marx is represented 
as thinking of man as achieving self-realization by purposeful activity, in 
other words, labour. This activity, however, ‘ while a means of freedom, is 
conditioned by necessity’ (p. 92). Philosophers often ignore or resign to 
the economists what Marx says about labour; some of his statements on 
this subject can be fruitfully reconsidered. 
Plekhanov: In Defence of Materialism—The Development of the Monist 
View of History, now translated into English for the first time (by A. Roth- 
stein, London, 1947), was originally published in 1895 under the title of 
‘On the Question of the Development of the Monist View of History’. This 
long and ambiguous title, the translator informs us, was intentionally chosen 
at the time of first publication in order to evade censorship. Plekhanov, 
himself, suggested the short title, but regarded it as too risky to use. 

Plekhanov’s book covers a number of subjects—eighteenth century 
French materialist doctrines, some interpretations of history of the French 
Restoration, Utopian socialism, Idealist philosophy and the dialectic, and 
finally a defence of the materialist conception of history. 

It is interesting to be able to read in English a work which Lenin himself 
is reported to have estimated very highly and described as a book that had 
served to ‘ rear a whole generation of Russian Marxists ’. i 


J. H. WARRENDER 


University of Glasgow. 
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A Study of Hegel's Logic. By G. R. G. Mure. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1950. 
Pp. x + 375. Price 30s). 


In his ‘ voyage of discovery ’, the Phenomenology of Mind, Hegel gives little space 
to the history of philosophy properly so called. It is only in the last chapter, on Absolute 
Knowledge, and in the Preface, written after the book was finished, that he speaks 
explicitly of the great systems of philosophy and places amongst them his own system, 
for which the Absolute is subject. Philosophy is there considered at the heart of all 
human experience and it appears as the Absolute’s consciousness of itself, a consciousness 
existing in man and for man, a final self-consciousness which presupposes a long history, 
a journey of the finite consciousness which is itself one moment in the absolute self- 
consciousness. In the Science of Logic, on the other hand, the exposition of what Hegel, 
in the Phenomenology, calls ‘ Absolute Knowledge ’ is a dialectical presentation of the 
categories of thought. Each of these categories is in general related to a specific philo- 
sophical attitude, so that the Logic in Hegel’s philosophy is at the same time a recapit- 
ulation of the great philosophical systems of the past, each of which has expressed one 
moment of the Truth. The logic of Being, which ends with the presentation of the 
Absolute as Measure, recalls Greek philosophy ;_ the logic of Essence, which ends with 
the category of Actuality (Wirklichkeit), recalls the systems of Spinoza and Leibniz ; 
and finally the logic of the Concept (Begriff), which closes with the Idea of absolute 
spirit, resumes the philosophy of Hegel’s contemporaries, beginning with Kant, and 
develops the great Hegelian theme of the Absolute as subject. 

In my view there are two ways, not mutually exclusive, of re-thinking Hegel today. 
One begins from an interpretation of the Phenomenology and Hegel’s Jugendschriften 
(including the Jena essays and lectures); the other tries to place Hegel in the history 
of philosophy and concentrates especially on the Logic and the Encyclopaedia. It is 
this second approach which Mr. Mure has followed alike in his Introduction to Hegel 
and in his exposition, so clear and so elegant, of the Hegelian Logic. The first route, 
on the other hand, is the one we have followed in France for several years past in our 
effort, after so many others, to discern ‘ what is living and what is dead’ in the last 
great system of Western philosophy. Mr. Mure has re-thought Hegel in the light of 
certain great systems of the past; his Introduction attempts a fruitful comparison 
between Aristotle and Hegel, and his study of the Logic constantly refers to Aristotelian- 
ism. The interpretation which Hegel gave himself of Aristotle and the later dialogues 
of Plato is of course specially suggestive, and it sometimes seems to me that the com- 
parison developed by Mr. Mure illuminates Aristotle no less than Hegel and that it 
illuminates Hegel too in that Aristotle’s philosophy tends in the last resort to close with 
this consciousness of self which is thinking upon thinking (I have specially marked the 
comparison between Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind and Aristotle’s De Anima). For Mr. 
Mure, Hegel intended to realise completely in the contemporary world the aims of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy. Not that he does not see the differences between the two thinkers ; 
is this difference not visible even where Hegel, studying the categories of modality, 
passes from Abstract Possibility to Real Actuality and gives a new sense to the Aristo- 
telian actus? Has Actuality, Activity (Wirklichkeit) exactly the same sense in Hegel 
as évepyeva in Aristotle? To understand the meaning which Hegel ascribes to this 
Activity—which is negativity—is it not necessary to refer to all the human experience 
conjured up in the Phenomenology in man’s struggle to gain recognition as self-conscious- 
ness and to reach universal self-consciousness, in the work and in general in the human 
transactions (man, Hegel says, is his transactions) which transform nature and introduce 
into it an inadequacy, an active negation which did not exist there an sich ? From that 
— of view the Hegelian jlialectic, with the negativity it implies, would be a trans- 

ion on to the logical plane, ‘ the kingdom of shades ’, of a dialectic of the real which 
would be revealed at the heart of this real by human action and by history. But the 
problem of time and temporality, the ontological meaning of the notions ey present, 
and future, would then be set for Hegel in a way contrary to what Mr. Mure seems to 


think when, without sufficiently explicit comment, he recalls Hegel’s definition of the 
activity of thought as a timeless activity. That definition is of course in Hegel, but in 
the Jugendschriften and the Phenomenology he also says that ‘Time is the concept 
existent ’ (daseiend) and ‘ Mind is Time’; and the Jena papers contain a dialectical 
analysis of time which affirms the primacy of the future and already makes us think 
of contemporary philosophers apparently very far from Hegelianism. Here my intention 
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has only been to sketch this possible interpretation of Hegel, an interpretation which 
tries to resolve what might be called the enigma of the Hegelian dialectic, to justify 
the sort of fascination which it still exercises over us, even when we feel ourselves far 
removed from Hegel’s system as such. The task, in short, would be to look for the new 
meaning which dialectic has for Hegel, to ask why it is not construction but description, 
and what part, finally, is played in it by this negativity which is its essential moment, 

But this interpretation of Hegel, which connects him with contemporary thinkers— 
with the problem of negativity and nothingness in the existentialists, for example— 
and which lead to taking up again in Hegel the question of the relations of eternity 
and time (as A. Kojéve has done in France in a chapter of his Introduction 4 la lecture 
de Hegel) always presupposes an objective study of Hegel’s Logic and the Enc 
In this connection, Mr. Mure’s book on the Logic, continuing his Introduction to Hegel, 
does us a great service. He does not raise explicitly this question of a dialectic of the 
real which haunts us in the context of contemporary philosophy, but he tries to give a 
panoramic view of Hegel’s system, and his comparison between Aristotle and Hegel 
seems indispensable. To be sure, Hegel tries, like Aristotle, to go beyond the opposition 
of subject and object, but while in Aristotle the observer too often still remains outside 
his object, just as God remains a stranger to the world, in Hegel it is the subject himself 
who thinks himself in his object, and the dialectical genesis of the categories is a thinking 
upon thinking which is at the same time a thinking upon being, upon the thing itself 
(die Sache selbst). There is no purely formal thinking. In Aristotle formal logic is still 
an object of thought in which the subject himself is not genuinely implicated ; similarly, 
empirical psychology is only a natural history. Here it is the Understanding (in the 
technical sense which Hegel gave to the term) which thinks an object and does not 
think itself, or only thinks itself, when it reflects, as a mere object. But the Understand- 
ing which fixes and separates, transcends itself in the dialectical process. Mr. Mure 
analyses with great precision the meaning of the Hegelian triad, the minimum rationale 
which its three terms constitute ; he rightly compares this triad with Aristotle's syl- 
logism, and shows how the one suits the hierarchy of genera and species while the other 
is adapted to the notion of self-consciousness which in the last resort determines the 
whole Hegelian philosophy: ‘ Whereas the syllogism reflects a world of substance 
and accident, or in its generalised forms a mere classifiable multiplicity of things, 
the triad is the abstract reflection of the return of spirit upon itself in self-conscious 
activity and the abstract symbol of that union of coherence and comprehensiveness 
which is the inherent demand of thought as it becomes self-conscious ’. The double— 
perhaps irreconcilable—demand of Hegel's thought could not be better stated, the 
demand expressed at once by the analytic ideal of a priori thinking and the synthetic 
ideal of a posteriori empiricism. Mr. Mure has tried once more to summarise the essence 
of Hegel’s philosophy by showing how in Hegel mind is self-constitutive, but, he says, 
this self-constitution is mind’s self-manifestation, and this self-manifestation is not a 
mapepyov of mind but its essential function. It is not simply a self-manifestation, a 
complete revelation in which nothing is left unrevealed, but a manifestation of itself 
to itself. ‘ Self-constitution in short here means self-manifestation, self-manifestation 
means self-consciousness, and this alone is complete activity ’. Experience in its totality 
ought to be able to be thought and reflected, and even the otherness of nature, of what 
seems strangest to mind, ought to be able to be understood, precisely as necessary 
otherness. It is in his Introduction to Hegel that Mr. Mure shows how each attitude 
which mind adopts towards its object becomes an object for a higher mode of conscious- 
ness which transcends it. Thus the past is always the object of a present consciousness ; 
and, in the last resort, by a kind of extrapolation, nature appears as an eternal 
whose character is the perpetual absence of mind, is never to be for itself except in the 
mind which knows at once both nature and itself. This otherness must have its place 
as the idea of the ‘ other ’ is the development of the logical Idea, but, as Hegel remarks, 
this idea of the ‘ other’, in the element of pure thought, is not yet the true otherness 
found both in the dispersion of nature in its self-externality and also in the temporal 
development of concrete mind itself. This is why the Logic is at once the whole system 
and a part of the system; it contains the idea of the ‘ other’, but not the empirical 
otherness found in nature and history. 

Mr. Mure follows in detail the development of the categories from the logic of Being 
to the logic of the Concept, and what he says about the most difficult passages in the 
Logic is specially illuminating, e.g. about the false infinite which heralds this spatio- 
temporal dispersion, or about the categories of modality. His remarks about the specific 
differences between the dialectics of Being, Essence, and Concept, about the different 
part played in each by contradiction, and about the special meaning of Aufhebung, seem 
to me very important, the more so as they illumine the author’s final criticism of Hegel 
where he holds that an ‘ ambiguous dualism ’ is omnipresent in human experience and 
that the Logic of Essence which affirms this dualism, this unresolved contradiction, is 
never really transcended by Hegel. The author does accept the definition which Hegel 
gives of philosophy in terms of self-consciousness, and he follows him in thinking dialee- 
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tically ; but alike in the fine chapter devoted to language at the start of his book and in 
his final remarks he shows the limits of this type of thinking; it never succeeds in 
completely transcending the spatio-temporal given or in surmounting the contradiction 
between sensible and intelligible, contingent and necessary, singular and universal, 
even if account be taken of Hegel’s prodigious effort to conceive of thought’s other as 
a moment in thinking itself and of mediation as the truth of Being. 

What is the result of this criticism, and to what flexible conception of the dialectic 
does the author finally come ? He does not tell us, it seems to me, very explicitly, and 
it is here that his criticism could sometimes be linked with the efforts of other historians 
to appraise the Hegelian dialectic as a dialectic of the real. The questions he raises 
about the relations of Time and Eternity, the empirical and the intelligible, about 
the unresolved contradictions of human experience in its totality, could perhaps be 
raised differently if a start were made from the Jugendschriften and the Phenomenology 
and the other Jena writings in order to examine the concrete significance of negativity 
in Hegel’s philosophy. Perhaps this would lead us to a different interpretation of 
Hegel’s Logic, but, in any event, such an interpretation would presuppose Mr. Mure’s 
invaluable commentary on that work. 


JEAN 


Martin Heideggers Einfluss auf die Wissenschaften. By CarLos AsTrapa, Kurt Bavca, 
and others. (Berne: A. Francke. 1949. Pp. 174. Price Swiss Frs. 14.50). 


This volume contains eleven essays by various authors, written for the occasion of 
Martin Heidegger’s 60th birthday. Most, but not all of them, deal with aspects of 
Heidegger’s work. They do not claim either to constitute original advances in the 
tradition of which Heidegger is a part, or to be an exposition of his thought ; they do 
aim at bringing out various aspects, implications, and origins of his thinking, to correct 
some mistaken interpretations and even to castigate some exegetical heresies. The 
reader who is not in the movement does not find intelligibility evenly spread through 
the book, but he does not find it absent either. The book is quite useful as a guide to 
the Problematik and general Geist of the tradition. 

A — in this country recently contained an article which adduced the fact 
that Heidegger was being translated into French as evidence for translatibility not being 
a guarantee of meaningfulness. Since his reputation here is so low, it is perhaps worth 
while to give a general sketch of what his thought is about. His Problemstellung, though 
indebted to Dilthey’s hermeneutic and even more to Husserl’s phenomenology, owes 
most to the existentialist tradition and its preoccupations with the ‘ human situation ’. 
Analysis of the human situation is not currently one of the main preoccupations of 
Anglo-Saxon philosophers, and the most interesting possible justification of this— 
disregarding accidental reasons such as local fashion or the emotional disposition of 
the classes from which these philosophers tend to be drawn—is that the job was being 
done by another, fairly respectable and lively science, the part of economics concerned 
with value. (Compare recent works such as von Mises’ Human Action, or I. M. D. Little’s 
Critique of Welfare Economics). This ‘logic of choice’, as it has been called, which 
goes back ultimately to the psychology of Hume, has been developed and refined by 
utilitarians, economists, and liberals. It has been of interest to economics (and there- 
fore, of course, indirectly to politics), economics being the science which more than any 
other is forced to see its subject-matter under two aspects—as causal processes and as 
events of differing value to human beings. One thing the various forms of these theories 
of value tend to have in common : they provide, so to speak, a purely logical framework 
for formalising and drawing out the implications of the matter, this matter being empir- 
ical, supplied to this science as a datum, and consisting of contingent preferences on 
the one hand, and causal inter-dependencies and incompatibilities on the other. 

The really interesting feature of the main stream of our local philosophy is not so 
much, as outsiders sometimes believe, that it does not allow philosophy to be cognitive 
with regard to the world, but that it does not allow any necessary truth to have a legit- 
imate emotional impact. Consider the use of the phrase ‘ pointless lament ’—which is 
Meant to convey that it shows intellectual confusion to deplore something which is 
necessarily so, and that a person need only really understand the logical necessity of 
what he is lamenting to cease feeling it emotionally. (As the cessation of the emotional 
worry is made into a criterion of ‘ really understanding ’, the theory is self-authenticat- 
ing). Or consider the substitution, fashionable in some quarters, of the word ‘ puzzle’ 
for ‘ problem’; this is not due merely to the influence of Mr. Ernest Hemingway on 
philosophic prose, but also to the fact that to say ‘ puzzle ’ is to suggest that no implica- 
tions important for practical life can follow from the solution. One could summarise 
all this as the assumption that the kind of analysis of the human situation which I 
mention above for purposes of contrast with Existentialism is the only possible one. 
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Existential analyses of the human situation make sense only if some necessary 
features of the human situation matter. In this sense Existentialism is obviously old; 
but it derives its modern form from the seriousness with which Kierkegaard took Hi 
the intensity with which he felt that being a human being was rather unlike what you 
would expect if Hegel were right, and the literary vigour with which he gave voice to 
his perception. Kierkegaard moreover tied up this reaction of his with Christianity ; 
it is not wholly clear, to me at any rate, whether he considered Christianity to be valid 
because it contains a correct appreciation of the human situation, or because it is a 
doctrine of such a kind that belief in it, our situation being what it is, is not ‘ comic’ 
in the sense in which serious Hegelianism is so, or whether indeed it has for him either 
of these functions. What Heidegger appears to be doing is this: he secularises the 
existential analysis (like various French writers), he elaborates it, and, more than 
others, combines it with ontological aspirations. His ontological attempts, however, 
have a certain semantic or hermeneutic twist; the question is about what being in 
general or being-a-person mean or how we can understand them, rather than about 
‘what is’. It is this, perhaps, which distinguishes him most from classical metaphysics, 

The basic dichotomy with which he operates is that between Dasein (roughly; 
being a person) and ‘das nicht daseinsmaessige Seiende’ (roughly: the rest). The 
general, necessary, and pervasive features of the latter he calls categories, a usage 
corresponding to Kant’s ; these categories are clearly neither a speciality nor of particular 
interest to his philosophy. What is of importance for him is what corresponds to the 
categories in the way of general and pervasive features of Dasein, the Seinscharaktere 
des Daseins. Mr. H. Kunz in his contribution to the volume gives a list of twenty 
of these, a list which ends with an ‘ eéc.’, and which moreover is followed by the warning 
that Heidegger did not mean it to be exhaustive. The Daseinscharaktere are in some 
sense primary, 7.e. an understanding of them is a precondition of the understanding of 
being in general, which is Heidegger’s motive in carrying out this survey. He means 
to use it as the necessary step to a general ontology, or rather Seinsverstaendnis, and 
not as an end in itself (which distinguishes him from Sartre). That is why it is a serious 
if tempting heresy in the movement to treat his work as being, other than incidentally, 
a ‘ philosophic anthropology ’ (i.e. a specification of the necessary features of humanity, 
presumably), as Mr. Kunz severely reminds us. The sympathies of the present reviewer 
are all with the heresy against the orthodoxy as outlined by Kunz; it seems to me 
that philosophic anthropology asks interesting and answerable questions, whereas the 
quest for ‘ understanding being ’ in general, for the sake of which Heidegger undertakes 
the former, I suspect of being doomed to frustration. 

Some of the other questions discussed in the volume are the following : the relation 
of Heidegger to theology—whether, for instance, his secularisation of Kierkegaard’s 
thought constitutes a damning criticism of the latter and whether it makes Heidegger 
anti-religious (H. H. Schrey); the relation of Heidegger’s aprioristic psychology to 
Husserl’s rejection of Psychologismus which preceded it, his making of Jaspers’s Grenz- 
phenomene (marginal phenomena) into Grundphenomene (basic phenomena), the logic 
of those propositions which carry the Seinsverstaendnis, which are necessary but not 
tautologous (H. Reiss); the application which Heidegger finds in the work of the 

ychiatrist, who owing to the use, but not exclusive use, of psychotherapeutic methods 
is forced to regard men both as fellow humans and as things, i.e. under both ontological 
aspects (L. Binswanger). The suggestion is made (C. F. Weizsaecker) that there is an 
important analogy between Heidegger’s rejection of Cartesian ontology with its two 
independent substances and his replacing it with the above scheme on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the manner in which statements in quantum mechanics refer to the 
experimental activities of the observer in opposition to those in classical mechanics 
which do not. I have selected these points for mention because I have found the questions 
clearer than others ; within the considerable spatial limitations of this book at any rate, 
adequately argued answers are not provided. 

ERNEsT GELLNER 


The Philosophical Predicament. By W. H. F. Barnes. (London: A. & C. Black. 
1950. Pp. 184. Price 10s 6d). 


‘ The title has a twofold significance. It refers, more specifically, to the predicament 
in which those who deny philosophy find themselves and also, more generally, to the 
redicament in which philosophy finds itself today, when it faces the danger of forfeiting 
its true inheritance, unless it can establish itself as a “‘ rational enterprise ’’’ (p. 8). 
Professor Barnes is concerned to examine and to ward off ‘ the modern attack on phil- 
osophy ’ (p. 23). The attacking force is a surprisingly broad coalition, for it includes 
not wer Ae e extremists of the Vienna Circle, the apocalyptic Wittgenstein of the Trac- 
tatus, therapeutic positivists, and the revolutionary diehard Professor Ayer ; 
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also such moderates as Professor Moore and the philosophical protagonists of common 
sense, and even the Cambridge analysts of the days when Mr. Wisdom prayed for 
insight into the structure of facts. The purpose is to clear the way for ‘ Philosophy 
[to reassume] its inherited task, the interpretation of reality armed with the probe 
of analysis’ (p. 100). These terms are explained. While ‘ philosophy is concerned to 
discover the truth about the whole of reality, analysis is concerned to clarify the meaning 
of separate statements in the sphere of common sense’ (p. 47. Italics his). ‘ The phil- 
osophical method is interpretation, and metaphysics is speculative philosophy ’ (p. 173). 
Interpretation consists in ‘ the critical reconstruction of our language in the interest 
of a better understanding of the reality ’ (p. 97). 

Professor Barnes’s method is first to criticise the programmes and practice of these 
various opposition leaders and parties, and then ‘to try to show that the internal 
nisus of interpretation must inevitably transform critical into speculative philosophy ’ 
(p. 128). His criticisms are often both forceful and epigrammatic. Against the Trac- 
tatus: ‘ The notion of elucidatory nonsense is one that only a very subtle mind in a 
very stupid moment could have conceived. It were better to be silent than to speak 
thus’ (p. 104). The inevitable transformation is seen ‘ behind the highly sophisticated 
conventionalism of Professor Carnap and the positivists ’ (p. 164), for the verification 

inciple should be construed as ‘ an interpretation, i.e. a proposal to classify the facts 
in a certain way ’ (p. 164). 

Criticisms. First, the two-party terminology is confusing. Professor Barnes writes 
of the ‘ attack on philosophy ’ (p. 8), of those who ‘ deny philosophy ’ (p. 8), and, cur- 
iously, of ‘ the anti-philosopher Hume’ (p. 26). These villains are later to be unmasked 
as philosophers in disguise. The unmasking is more impressive in the cases where the 
culprits have attacked philosophy and have suggested that it should be replaced by 
something else. But only a few of the wilder spirits from Vienna ever did this. On the 
contrary Wittgenstein, in a passage quoted from the T'ractatus, pronounced that ‘ the 
right method of philosophy would be this (etc.)’. Professor Ayer has always, even in 
the early days of Language, Truth and Logic, counted himself a philosopher and one 
of those ‘ who are interested in the condition of philosophy ’ (2nd Ed. p. 133). And 
rightly too. The dispute with which Professor Barnes deals is not, as this terminology 
suggests, one between philosophers and anti-philosophers, or between avowed phil- 
osophers and crypto-philosophers, but is a discussion among philosophers about the 
methods, scope, and possibilities of their subject. 

The second criticism is connected with the first. Professor Barnes convient assumes 
that there has been one and only one traditional conception of the nature of philosophical 
enquiry, a conception which he is defending against rebel attack. This can be seen 
in most of the quotations already given; for instance, his assertion, at the end of his 
criticism of the programme of analysis, that ‘ philosophy reassumes its inherited task, 
the interpretation of reality .. .’ (p. 100). This surely is a big and rather crucial 
assumption. But let Professor Barnes make our point himself. ‘I ought now to show 
that the kind of thinking I have called interpretation extends .. . to speculative 
problems such as the existence of God, the reality of time, and the ultimate nature of 
the universe. The only satisfactory way would be to examine the ways in which the 
great traditional philosophers have pursued the problems of speculative philosophy. 
This would require a volume’ (p. 128). It would make a very interesting volume ; 
which he might have given us, had he not been committed to this expansion of his 
inaugural lecture. 

The third criticism is that there are some odd gaps. Professor Barnes writes as if 
Wittgenstein had been idle in the thirty years since he wrote the Tractatus: there is 
no explicit reference to the open secret that, though he has unfortunately published 
nothing whatever in the last twenty years, the influence, direct and indirect, of his 
developing oral teaching has nevertheless been both pervasive and profound. More 
serious is the absence of any reference to the papers in which Professor Ryle has since 
1931 expounded his own individual and influential conception of philosophy. 

The fourth criticism is that Professor Barnes seems strangely to have missed the 
point of the appeal to ordinary language. He completely misinterprets Mr. Malcolm's 
paper on Moore and Ordinary Language. ‘ All I have tried to show is that vulgarity 
of speech is no guarantee of truth. How absurd that anyone should have thought 
it was!’ (p. 44). But Mr. Malcolm never thought it was; he explicitly admits that 
of course we may all be mistaken about some matter of fact, as everyone was when 
it was universally believed that the earth was flat (Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 356). 
His point was that no expression having a use in ordinary language could be attacked 
as being self-contradictory (loc. cit. p. 358-9). And surely such an attack has actually 
been made by many philosophers, Bradley for instance. Unfortunately Mr. Malcolm, 
in his footnote on page 358, did overlook that common expressions could be attacked, 
on 2 gpa grounds, as misleading. ‘ Whatever possessed him to’ and ‘ co-ordination 
of body and mind’ might well be thus attacked: the former moribund metaphor 
might mislead by suggesting the abandoned hypothesis from which it derived; the 
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latter idiom might mislead by calling up the inappropriate picture of a sort of Webb 
partnership, a corporeal Sidney mated to an incorporeal Beatrice. Again many phil. 
osophers, insensitive to ordinary language, tend to ask questions which have been given 
no sense. The philosopher who asks, when he can actually see a table, what evidence 
he has for inferring that it is there, makes this mistake ; for, in this situation, inference 
is not in point and evidence is not required. He makes no inference and needs no 
evidence : he has what is better than any inference and removes all need for evidence, 
He can actually see the table. He has, and there is paradox in the phrase, ‘ the evidence 
of his own eyes’. Considerations of this sort have in recent years utterly transformed 
epistemological discussion. They have been very largely responsible for the widespread 
rejection of the sense-datum terminology and the spread of what might be called a 
Sophisticated Naive Realism. (Professor Barnes himself takes no note of this onslaught 

inst sense-data). Philosophers also permit or commit solecisms which obscure 
philosophical points: Professor Barnes mentions ‘I am hearing a bell’ without pro- 
test, and even uses ‘I am knowing that this is a table’ (p. 75). Such improper uses 
of the continuous present suggest, what is not the case, that ‘ I can hear ’ and ‘ I know’ 
have the same logic as ‘I am listening’ and ‘I am enquiring’. Of course not all dis. 
tortions of ordinary usage have philosophic interest. Of course language grows mainly 
by corruptions: ‘The history of language . . . is little other than the history of 
corruptions ’ (Lounsbury). And Professor Barnes is kinder than those who have re- 
garded the appeal to ordinary language as an instance of the nagging pettiness of minds 
unable or unwilling to survey the great vistas of all time and all existence ; for he 
takes it rather as a fussy fad, to be humoured and evaded (ef. pp. 42 ff.). Nevertheless 
he has thereby thrown away the key to a whole new arsenal of critical and interpretative 
weapons. 

¥ fifth, and comparatively trivial, point. The singular of sensibilia is sensibile not 
sensibilium. Such Latin technical terms are perhaps out of place in a book which 
the dust jacket says is aimed at the general reader. But if we are to have them, let us 
have them right. Sensibilium occurs repeatedly on pages 72 and 73, and is explained 
as referring to something that ‘ would be a sense datum if anyone were aware of it’. 

There are many good things in this book: the comparison of the idealist doctrine 
of ‘ original falsity ’ (p. 90) with the theological doctrine of original sin, and the com- 
parisons of the way you see an electron with the way you see, inter alia, a distant skier 
when you cannot pick out the man or the skis (p. 148) are helpful and illuminating. 
The subject, which is, as we have argued, the nature of philosophical enquiry, is both 
important and topical. It is therefore with regret that, for the reasons given among 
others. I feel I must conclude by saying that this seems to me to be a hasty and a dis- 
appointing book. 

ANTONY FLEW 


An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics. By STEPHEN EpELSTON TouLMIN. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. xiv + 228. Price 16s). 


This is a book which deserves kindly treatment from the reviewer ; for there are 
two factors which are likely to prejudice philosophical public opinion unfairly against 
it. The first is that, in the two and a half years’ interval between writing and publication, 
the subject has, as a result of published and unpublished discussion, advanced somewhat 
beyond the stage which the book was intended to illuminate ;_ the second is that the 
style, with its too self-conscious striving after urbanity, may have on some readers an 
effect the reverse of that aimed at. If, however, any reader is put off by these superficial 
defects, he will miss much that is of great value; for the book is the first attempt to 
set forth at length and in a readable form some of the results, for ethics, of the recent 
developments in logical method associated with the names of Wittgenstein and Wisdom. 
This makes it one of the very few valuable books on ethics that have appeared in recent 


ears. 
win We still need to know what to do, and we still have to choose between the conflicting 
courses and arguments with which we are presented’. Thus on p. 2 Mr. Toulmin, 
unlike so many writers on ethics, squarely faces the problem with which he has to deal. 
To solve it, he thinks he has to say ‘ Which of all these arguments should we accept? 
Which of the reasons are good reasons ? And how far can one rely on reason in coming 
to moral decisions? Is there always a place for reasons and further reasons or does 
“‘ giving reasons’ sometimes become supererogatory ? What, in short, is the place 


of reason in ethics ?’ (p. 3). To ask this sort of question, he thinks, is more profitable 
than asking questions like ‘ What is goodness ? ’ or ‘ What is the analysis of “ right ” ?’. 

Let us confine ourselves to the first two proposed questions. By proposing them, 
Mr. Toulmin seems to indicate that in his opinion we can solve the basic problem (how 
to ‘ know what to do ’) indirectly. First we have to learn to choose between conflicting 
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argunents, and this will enable us to choose between conflicting courses of action. 
And we choose between conflicting arguments by learning to recognise which of them 
constitute ‘ good reasons’. Now how are we to do this? Mr. Toulmin thinks that we 
can do it by studying what he calls the ‘ function’ of ethical judgments, just as we 
find out what are ‘ good reasons’ in science by studying the ‘ function’ of scientific 
judgments, which is ‘ to alter expectations ’ (p. 129). The function of ethics is ‘ to cor- 
relate our feelings and behaviour in such a way as to make the fulfilmeat of everyone’s 
aims and desires as far as possible compatible ’ (p. 137). The conclusion that this in 
particular is the function of ethical judgments seems to be reached as a result of a study 
of linguistic usage ; that is to say, we observe ‘ the occasions on which we are in fact 
prepared to call judgments “ethical” and decisions “ moral”, and the part which 
reasoning plays on such occasions ’ (p. 160; cf. pp. 131, 144). Having thus established 
what the function of ethics is, we are able to give criteria for determining what are 
good reasons for ethical conclusions and what bad. 

The criteria suggested form a two-tiered structure. When we are wondering about 
the morality of a particular act, the sort of reason that we should be after is ‘ one which 
relates the action in question to an accepted social practice’ (p. 146). At this level, 
it is a complete justification for doing something to say, for example, ‘I ought to, 
because it was a promise’. Thus the justification is here deontological. But when, on 
the other hand, we are wondering about the morality of social practices, which we are 
bound sometimes to do, we are asking a higher-level question, which can no longer 
be answered by appeal to the practices themselves; and here the reasons which we 
should look for are teleological—* The answer to be given will (remembering the function 
of ethics) be reached by estimating the probable consequences (i) of retaining the present 
practice, and (ii) of adopting the suggested alternative’ (pp. 149 ff.). The sorts of 
consequences which are relevant are those bearing on human happiness; the ideal 
which the moralist must keep before him in criticising the current morality and insti- 
tutions ‘is that of a society in which no misery or frustration is tolerated within the 
existing resources and state of knowledge ’ (p. 223). 

Let us review the suggested procedure. In order to discover how, by reason, to 
answer questions of the form ‘ Which of these courses of action shall I choose ?’, we 
first discover what ethics is, by seeing how the word is used ; to discover what ethics is, 
is at the same time to discover what its function is; to discover what its function is, 
is at the same time to discover what are good reasons in ethics. (Note here the 
from a descriptive to an evaluative use of the word ‘ function ’—we find out what the 
function is by observation, but to discover the function is to discover what are good 
reasons). All we have to do, then, in choosing between courses of action, is to see for 
which course there are ‘ good reasons ’, and to choose that one. Thus our moral decisions 
are to be made, according to this suggestion, on the basis (given knowledge of the material 
circumstances) of nothing else but our observation of the current usage of the word 
‘ ethical ’. 

This advice is so odd that I can scarcely believe that it is what Mr. Toulmin intends. 
Its oddity can be brought out by asking a question. On p. 224, in his summary at the 
end of the book, we find : 

Of course ‘ This practice would involve the least conflict of interests attainable 
under the circumstances ’ does not mean the same as ‘ This would be the right 
practice’; nor does ‘ This way of life would be more harmoniously satisfying ’ 
mean the same as ‘ This would be better’. But in each case, the first statement 
is a good reason for the second: the ‘ ethically neutral ’ fact is a good reason for 
the ‘ gerundive ’ moral judgment. If the adoption of the practice would genuinely 
reduce conflicts of interest, it is a practice worthy of adoption, and if the way of 
life would genuinely lead to a deeper and more consistent happiness, it is one 
worthy of pursuit. And this seems so natural and intelligible, when one bears in 
mind the function of ethical judgments, that, if anyone asks me why they are 
“good reasons’, I can only reply by asking in return ‘ What better kinds of 
reason could you want ? ’. 
Now, ignoring for the moment the question whether ‘ conflict of interests,’ ‘ harmon- 
iously satisfying ’ and ‘ genuinely lead to deeper and more consistent happiness ’ really 
are ‘ ethically neutral ’ expressions, let us ask: In the sentence ‘ But in each case the 
first statement is a good reason for the second ’, is Mr. Toulmin himself making a moral 
judgment, or is he not ? I am inclined by a passage on p. 3 to think that he does not 
consider a judgment that something is a good reason for a moral conclusion to be itself 
a moral judgment ; for there he says : 
In talking about ‘ a good reason ’, I am not talking about ethics : we can equally 
well (and frequently do) talk of a ‘ valid argument’ instead, and this has far 
less of an ethical sound. 
Also, Mr. Toulmin seeks to establish that certain sorts of reasons are good reasons by 
studying usage; and this would hardly be appropriate if what he were establishing 
were a moral judgment. But let us leave the question open, whether or not he thinks 
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he is making a moral judgment, and put to him the following dilemma. If he thinks 
he is not making a moral judgment, then what are we to make of the relation between 
the sentence in question and the one that follows it? For the second sentence, unlike 
the first, is unambiguously the expression of a moral judgment (‘If the adoption of 
the practice would genuinely reduce conflicts of interest, it is a practice worthy of adop- 
tion’). But the second sentence seems to be inserted by Mr. Toulmin as an explication 
of the first, which (on the horn of the dilemma which we are now taking) does not express 
a moral judgment. And the second sentence does indeed seem to be an explication of 
the first; which makes it strange to say that the first is not also a moral judgment. 
But if the first does express a moral judgment (and this is the other horn of the dilemma) 
then it would seem impossible to reach it by any other means than the making of a 
moral decision—and this Mr. Toulmin does not seem to think he is doing. It certainly 
cannot, if it is a moral judgment, be established by an appeal to usage. 

Suppose, for instance, that we were maintaining that *‘ This practice would involve 
the least conflict of interests attainable under the circumstances’ was a good reason 
for ‘ This would be the right practice’; and suppose that someone were disputing this, 
by saying ‘ Without conflict, the full development of manhood is impossible ;_ therefore 
it is a bad reason for calling a practice right to say that it would involve the least con- 
flict of interests’. We might reply, as Mr. Toulmin does here, ‘ This seems so natural 
and intelligible. . . . What better kinds of reason could you want ?’. And if we said 
this, and the other man replied, ‘ I don’t find it natural or intelligible at all; it seems 
to me that the development of manhood is a cause superior to all others, and provides 
the only good reason for any moral conclusion ’, then it would be clear that what was 
dividing us was a moral difference. To say that all we were differing about was the 
meaning of the word ‘ ethics ’ would be unplausible. 

This point can be put more formally. Mr. Toulmin speaks from time to time (e.g. 
pp. 38, 55f.) of a sort of inference called ‘ evaluative ’, whose virtue is to enable us to 
; from factual reasons to an ethical conclusion’. It seems to be the chief aim of 
the book to give us rules for making such inferences. Thus we might represent his view 
of moral reasoning by means of the ems | schema : 


where F is a conjunction of statements of ‘ ethically neutral’ fact, and E is a moral 
conclusion. If this is to be a valid inference, there must be a rule of inference (say R) 
to the effect that inferences of this form are valid. (R might be ‘ ‘‘ This practice would 
involve the least conflict of interest attainable under the circumstances” is a good 
reason for ‘‘ This would be the right practice’. Now I have given reasons for holding 
that R expresses a moral judgment. But if it does, then it is in the nature of’a general 
moral rule, and the inference consists in nothing more novel than the subsumption of 
a particular set of circumstances under this rule. -We have, in fact, nothing more 
startling than a recognisable variant of a familiar Aristotelian practical syllogism : 


F 

E 
where K is a general moral rule, F a statement of fact subsuming some particular cir- 
cumstances under the rule, and E a particular moral conclusion. This type of inference 
requires no special rule of inference beyond those familiar in deductive logic. 

Now if Mr. Toulmin were merely, by changing. major premiss into a rule of infer- 
ence, dressing up a familiar type of deductive inference in an unfamiliar form, and calling 
it ‘ evaluative ’, this would be harmless enough. The danger comes from two sources. 
The first is that, having called it a rule of inference, he seems to forget that it is a moral 
judgment in its own right, and seeks to establish it by means that are inappropriate 
to a moral judgment. The second is that by dressing up the inference in this way, he 
suggests to the reader that, what logic cannot do, Mr. Toulmin can, namely infer a 
moral conclusion without having a moral premiss. The trick is performed only by 
smuggling in the essential moral premiss disguised as a rule of inference; and this 
is to commit in reverse an error often attributed to Kant—the rule, which should be 
a purely formal principle, is prevented from being so by the moral content which it has. 

I have dealt at some length with what seems to me to be Mr. Toulmin’s central 
thesis, and in trying to subvert this, have had no time to do justice to the book’s many 
merits. These include a devastating, though brusque, exposure of traditional objec- 
tivism and subjectivism ; a penetrating, though brief, study of scientific method; a 
lively descriptive account of some of the ways in which we do arrive at moral con- 
clusions, and a stimulating, though many will say incomplete, account of religious faith. 
Some minor inaccuracies must also be noticed : on p. 16 there is a quotation, ostensibly 
from Socrates, which seems actually to come, not even from Plato, but from Professor 
Popper; more serious is the confusion (pp. 46 ff.) between the imperative function of 
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and its emotive function ; this, though we have grown hardened to it, is an 
error (cf. R. C. Cross, Ar. Soc. Supp. XXII p. 139, and my own article in Mind 1949, 
pp. 21 ff., both of which appeared while the book was in the press). It is symptomatic 
that throughout the book, so far as I can discover, when Mr. Toulmin uses an imperative 
sentence himself, he writes it correctly without a mark of exclamation; but when he 
mentions one in inverted commas, he generally puts in this much-abused mark, which 
belongs more properly to interjections. On pp. 52 and 129 (note) the two usages are 
juxtaposed. But these are superficial defects and they do little to diminish the value 
of the book, which no student of ethics should fail to read. 

R. Hare 


Can We Agree? A Scientist and a Philosopher Argue about Ethics. By Cuauncey D. 
LEAKE and Patrick ROMANELL. (Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press. 
1950. Pp. xiv + 110). 


This book is similar to C. H. Waddington’s Science and Ethics. Mr. Leake, a pharma- 
cologist, sets out an evolutionary theory of ethics. Mr. Romanell criticizes it from a 
particular philosophic standpoint. Both the initial essays, together with Mr. Leake’s 
brief reply, were originally published in a scientific journal; for the present book 
Mr. Romanell has added a short counter-reply to round off the discussion. (There is 
appended a more general paper by each symposiast, originally written for other p 
and only marginally relevant to their discussion of ethics.) Mr. Leake follows the 
familiar thesis of Herbert Spencer, Julian Huxley, Waddington, et hoc genus omne, but 
he claims to supplement it with a principle destined to be for the science of ethics what 
the principle of the conservation of energy is for physics : ‘ The probability of survival 
of a relationship between individual humans or groups of humans increases with the 
extent to which that relationship is mutually satisfying’. This was solemnly ‘ induced 
from the plethora of examples in universal experience ’ by a group of biologists gathered 
together in a redwood grove, and was later ‘ subjected to considerable analysis’ at a 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. As usual in 
this type of ethical theory, Mr. Leake takes for granted that survival is the sole end to 
be attained, but in one place he gives an argument (neglected in Romanell’s reply) for 
the goodness of survival : ‘ The operation of the second law of thermodynamics makes 
it impossible, i.e. highly improbable, for living species now extinct ever to emerge or 
to appear again in this environment. Survival is “‘ good ”’, therefore, in the very signifi- 
cant sense that if the species fails to survive, ‘‘ goodness ”’ has no further meaning for 
that species’. Any adjective could be substituted for ‘ good’ in the second sentence, 
so as to ‘ prove’ that survival is ‘ bad’, ‘ absurd’, or ‘ frabjous’, and presumably 
all these words, including the last, would thereby acquire ‘a very significant sense ’. 
Mr. Romanell is stung by the charge that most philosophic discussions of morals are 
‘ metaphysical irrelevance ’, and though he sets out clearly the fallacies of Mr. Leake’s 
essay and touches on the difference between a scientific and an ethical discussion of 
human behaviour, he is chiefly concerned to defend metaphysics (of a non-transcendental 
character). In this last task he has some success in convincing Mr. Leake, who, having 
heard of semantics, thought metaphysics was consigned to the dustbin. On ethics, 
however, Mr. Leake is quite unmoved by Mr. Romanell’s normative values. 

Why are they unable to agree? Because, like most of us, they have idées fixes, 
favourite ideas that have been too stimulating to be coldly scrutinized. Is not philosophy 
a solvent of idées fixes? Yes, but the process is usually slow and unnoticed, like the 
gradual wearing away of a stone by a constant drip of water, until suddenly one day 
a man finds he no longer believes what he did. If the change seems to him abrupt 
and entirely due to a single experience, which ‘ rouses him from dogmatic slumber ’ or 
‘ causes the scales to drop from his eyes ’, the new idea which he has adopted soon forms 
new scales on his eyes and those of his followers, scales which it is the devil’s own job 
to remove. Still, in disagreements between philosophers, the disputants can y 
take the measure of each other’s arguments and acknowledge fallacies, even if they are 
unwilling to abandon their presuppositions. In a book like this one or Waddington’s, 
the scientist (and in his sight, doubtless the philosopher) is not equipped to understand 
what his opponent is driving at. Mr. Leake knows a bit about philosophy (like Wadding- 
ton, who had met Wittgenstein and could quote in German the last sentence of the 
Tractatus), but not enough. He purrs like M. Jourdain when told he has been talking 

itivism. A little philosophy is a dangerous thing. We all know that a little science 
is, too. Deep draughts of a thorough mixture would be salutary all round, but in the 

ription for ethics the stimulants that can usefully be added to philosophy do not 


include biology. 
D. DaicHes RAPHAEL 
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La Philosophie Critique de Histoire. Essai sur une théorie allemande de Vhistoire. By 
Raymonp Aron. Second edition. (Paris: J. Vrin. 1950. Pp. 324). 


This is a second edition of M. Aron’s work. It contains no mention of where it 
differs from the original text of 1938. But, so far as I have noticed them, the differences 
are slight and unimportant. 

M. Aron is concerned with the philosophies of history of Dilthey, Rickert, Simmel, 
and Weber. He considers that these four German writers, whose lives overlapped 
each other during the latter part of the nineteenth century, represent a ‘ critical’ 
reaction against what he calls the ‘ metaphysical’ philosophies of history of the Hegel- 
ians. He thinks that the two main stimuli to this reaction were the neo-Kantian move- 
ment in mid-nineteenth century German philosophy and the contemporary develop- 
ment of historiography as a specialised academic study. The rise of the new discipline, 
as M. Aron thinks, posed to German philosophy problems analogous to those which 
Newtonian natural science suggested to Kant. And Dilthey’s actual project of a Critique 
of Historical Reason typified the way in which these problems were conceived as a result 
of the ‘ back-to-Kant ’ movement. The question posed was ‘ What are the foundations 
of historical knowledge?’ or ‘ Under what conditions does historiography display 
objective truth?’ These four philosophers did not seek to transform historiography 
into a natural science, in the way that Comte and J. S. Mill proposed a positivist sociol- 
ogy. They tried instead to elucidate the specific characteristics of historical research. 
M. Aron’s account of these developments is lucid and interesting. But the historical 
picture has been drawn even better for English readers by Professor Hodges in his 
book Wilhelm Dilthey. 

M. Aron performs the useful task of collecting together a fair summary of the views 
of his quartet from their voluminous and sometimes repetitious writings. He draws 
attention to the main similarities and differences between their several answers to the 
basic question, and contributes a few comments of his own on the correctness of some 
of these answers. He appends a bibliography, and a number of interesting notes on 
difficulties of interpretation and on the relationships of members of his quartet to other 
philosophers such as those of Dilthey to Husserl and Yorck, respectively. 

But M. Aron would have written a clearer and more readable book if he had intro- 
duced a great deal more reference to actual historians or particular historical problems. 
There are occasional mentions of stock examples like the Battle of Marathon, or of 
Weber’s own theory about the causal relation of protestantism and capitalism, but no 
quotations from, say, Mommsen or Gibbon. Even if his originals are sometimes guilty 
of the same abstractness (and Weber, at least, seldom is), I think that M. Aron would 
have improved his exposition and criticism of them if he had himself written more 
concretely. I do not see how a philosopher can properly elucidate the characteristics 
of any form of intellectual research without ample quotation from the works of those 
who actually practise it. For instance, if he is going to discuss the role of evaluation 
in historiography, as M. Aron constantly does, he should give us some examples of 
actual evaluations made by actual historians; and of these I have not noticed one 
citation in the whole book. Moreover, I think it rarely happens that the meanings 
of words so abstract as most of those ending in ‘ism’ in English are immediately and 
unmistakeably apparent to all who read them. Words like ‘ determinism’, ‘ meta- 
physics ’, ‘ intuition’ ‘ transcendental’ or ‘teleological’ are far from unequivocal. 
Yet M. Aron gives no hint that he recognises their ambiguity, though he employs the 
French equivalents constantly in the elaboration of his arguments. These words can 
be philosophical instruments of great utility, but only if their meaning is rendered 
sufficiently determinate by definition or illustration. 

Unfortunately this abstractness and vagueness of language sometimes masks a 
failure to disentangle the complexities of the subject. I have onlyspace for one example 
of this. M. Aron discusses Rickert’s theory about the historian’s selection of facts. 
Every historian must make such a selection out of the vast complexity of human life 
if he is to produce an intelligible account of his subject. And on Rickert’s theory his 
selection is justified if and only if the values governing his choice are those prevalent 
in the epoch which he is examining. M. Aron (p. 282) contrasts this view, which implies 
that even a single historian can produce an objective account of a part of history, with 
Dilthey’s theory that only the sum total of historiography can be objective. (Dilthey 
held, according to M. Aron, that a historian’s selections are governed by his own values 
and consequently that historiography in general is the return of human life on itself). 
But when I try to work out the meaning of this in terms of what actual historians 
seem to do I find it impossible to discover from M. Aron’s text to what particular process 
or processes he refers by the term ‘selection’. This might denote, first, the initial 
choice of subject, by which the historian sets himself a question to answer; and these 
questions can vary in several ways, in generality, in spatio-temporal reference, and so 
on. Thus Edward Gibbon chose the question ‘ Why and how did the Roman Empire 
decline ?’; Professor Arnold Toynbee in his Study of History sought to reveal why 
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By civilisations arise, grow, decay and die; and Mr. Trevor-Roper, in Last Days of Hitler, 
tries to solve the problem of what happened to Hitler when the Third Reich collapsed. 
Secondly, the extent of the historian’s subject-matter is governed by the availability 
it of source material. He can never mention facts to which there is no known surviving 

| testimony or which cannot be inferred from known records. When a library of unique 
)] manuscripts is burnt the scope of future historiography is thereby limited, and when 
arachaeologists discover a buried city the opportunities of historians are expanded. 


offers us this absurd alternative he cites (without comment) the judgment of a wise 
American of the last century to the effect that if we would be guided aright through 
life we must listen to the voice of God not only in impressions and emotions but also 


ed The invention of printing vastly increased the probability of survival of much written 
1 testimony, while cine-photography and sound-recording devices are helping to preserve 
el. , even more of the raw material of historiography. But a ‘ Ministry of Truth’ like that 
7e- described by George Orwell in Nineteen-Highty-Four would introduce apparently 
p- insuperable difficulties for historians by the systematic falsification of all such records. f 
1€, 7 A third selection of material is involved in the level of specialisation to which the his- F 
ch torian aspires. A popular history of art like Dr. E. H. Gombrich’s recent volume will 
ue } cite only a minute portion of the material referred to in the thirty-six volume biblio- 
alt graphy of Thieme and Becker. A fourth selection of material depends on the opinion 
ns of the historian about the causal importance of different kinds of events in relation to 
ay his field of study. Thus changes in the material means of production are seldom men- 
hy tioned by Professor Toynbee, while he considers religious changes a fundamental causal 
ol- factor in the history of human society. 
h. I believe that there are several other ways in which the historian comes to mention | 
ral comparatively few events out of the vast complexity of what has actually taken place. 
nis But even if we only use the word ‘ selection ’ to denote the four processes of elimination 

which I have detailed the need for caution in generalising about historiographical 
ws selection would be apparent. For instance, it is obviously absurd to apply Rickert’s 
ws criterion of objectivity to the first, second or third processes, whereas Dilthey’s theory i 
he is sufficiently general to embrace all four. Consequently, M. Aron’s contrasting of the 
ne respective views of Rickert and Dilthey in this respect is a misleading oversimplification. 
on It may be that these authors are not themselves free from such abstractions and over- 
er simplifications. But this only serves to increase the obligation on their expositor to 

bring them down to earth. 
0- JONATHAN COHEN 
as. 
of 
no ) 
ty | Enthusiasm. A chapter in the history of religion with special reference to the X VII and 
Id XVIII centuries. By R. A. Knox. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1950. Pp. viii 
re + 622. Price 30s). 
ics 
8e Enthusiasm may be styled ‘ Monsignor Knox, his book’. His earliest publication, 
on if my memory serves me, was significantly entitled Signa Severa; it appeared when 
of the author and I were still at school. Since then he has diverted and delighted the 
ne public with a number of writings ; but this, and this only, is his book. He has taken I 
gs some thirty years for the writing and rewriting of it. Not unnaturally, therefore, it is 
nd not wholly homogeneous, and I have little doubt that R. A. K. in some less serious 
a mood could detect in it the hands of various scribes, editors, glossators and redactors. | 
al. The thesis of the book is along these lines: the Roman Catholic Church is the ; 
he depository of truth, the guardian of orthodoxy ; orthodoxy is a balance both of doctrines } 
an and of emphases ;_ there are times when some particular truth may need special em- 
ed phasis, but if the enthusiast who sponsors it should put his case in extreme terms or 

out of proportion, he himself might be both honourable and a heretic. Two forms of 
a enthusiasm are here historically considered, the Quietist and the Evangelical; such 
dle men as George Fox, Jchn Wesley or Fénélon must be respected and condemned. But 
ts. in general such ‘ ultrasupernaturalisms ’ run to oddities and psychological abnormalities 
ife and appeal mostly to the lower orders. ‘In the long run the issue is between some 
us kind of authority and unrestrained private judgment ’. 
nt This ultimate issue of some 600 very interesting pages is stated but not discussed— 
es for the very good reason that no cause could possibly be shown why we should be shut i 
th up to the alternatives of ‘ some kind of authority ’ (by which the writer plainly means 2 
ey some kind of ecclesiastical authority) and ‘ unrestrained private judgment’. Why 2 
es { should private judgment be ‘ unrestrained’? ‘ Private judgment’ is not a synonym 
f). ' for ‘ subjective caprice ’. George Fox is represented here as one whose stature is ‘ some- 
ns how heroic’; anyone can see that the principle of the Inner Light, if interpreted in 
88 terms of unrestrained private or individualistic judgment, must lead to chaos, but why 
ial in this connection has Monsignor Knox no reference to Joan of Are whom his church, 
se not without reason, has dubbed a saint? In the same context in which the writer 
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in Scripture, in circumstances, and in Reason. The philosophical questions are not 
really posed, the answer of ecclesiastical authority is given. 

Much of this book might make a companion volume to William James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience. Monsignor Knox is interested in the psychological states and 
concomitants of various forms of ‘enthusiasm’; but questions of morbid psychology 
are not philosophical questions, nor has a discussion of the state of the prophet in the 
moment of his inspiration any bearing upon the truth or falsity of what he says. A 
considerable and learned section of the book is given to Pascal, Madame Guyon, Fénélon, 
Bossuet, and the niceties of post-Tridentine ascetical theology, which is a form of 
spiritual introversion erected into a science. Those who are not adepts may well wonder 
whether these various forms of mysticism can be matters of philosophical discussion, 

The over-emphasis upon the droll and entertaining in the field of religion goes with 
the writer’s superb ecclesiastical hauteur. Kindly in his personal judgments and in. 
capable, as I suppose, of any personal conceit, he has written a book which often suggests 
to less privileged persons a monumental sectarian conceit. Forms of religion of which 
his authorities disapprove are apt to appear as somehow insignificant, somewhat con- 
temptible and for the most part socially inferior. To the philosophic mind it might seem 
that those principles after which the Waldensians were feeling are of more interest and 
even importance than the authoritarianism against which they were in revolt, but no, 
they belong merely to ‘ the underworld of the Middle Ages’; they may be regarded as 
‘ septic foci’ connected, it may be, with ‘ the virus of Protestantism’. But since ‘ the 
whole Reformation movement was the apotheosis of the learned clerk’, and James 
Naylor suffered as ‘ the reductio ad absurdum of the Reformation experiment ’, we should 
not be surprised that the Protestantism of the seventeenth century reveals ‘ a st 
underworld of religiosity, a petite bourgeoisie that has gone mad on its own orthodoxies ’, 
This does not seem a very full account of the Protestantism of the period. Enthusiasm 
offers us much in this strain and much that is not in this strain at all, such, for instance, 
as the notable study of John Wesley. It is a curiously broken backed book in the sense 
that it is written by one man in many moods. I might be permitted to suggest that 
‘Monsignor Knox’ has said all the things he had to say; he then passed his pen to 
‘Ronnie Knox ’, who cleaned it and wrote with all charity and with remarkable judg- 
ment and insight, and that ‘ R. A. K.’ finally inserted some of those paragraphs of wit 
and literary criticism which make the book so great a pleasure to the discriminating 
reader. 

The writer’s own religious concern peeps through his pages here and there. Grace, 
he tells us, is a ‘ quality, unseen, unfelt, inhering in the soul after the manner of an 
accident, whose motions cannot be distinguished from those of mere nature, except 
by a man of great spiritual discernment’; he can therefore speak of John Wesley's 
‘terrible doctrine ’ that a religion for which love resides strictly in the will and does 
not overflow into the feelings is a dead religion. A ‘ religion of experience’ is an in- 
secure affair; it is better to trust in baptism; it is never wise to be guilty of ‘ by- 
passing’ an historic tradition in favour of a personal experience. We must avoid 
scrupulosity : ‘ Mother Angélique was notoriously scrupulous ; Pascal was scrupulous ; 
Tillemont was scrupulous. Not in the technical sense, perhaps; but there is not one 
of them that knows how to say, with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘ Well, after all, God is 
merciful” ’. On the other hand, one might comment that the shrug of the shoulders 
makes it sound much more like Heine than like St. Paul; but then, after all, Roman 
Catholicism, if not Christianity, is a balance both of doctrine and of emphases. 

This is not a work of philosophy but of belles lettres; it contains in particular a 
series of portraits, large and small, drawn with kindliness, with insight and with a 

roper touch of malice. For its wit, its wisdom and its misrepresentation I shall set 
it by the side of Max Beerbohm’s inimitable cartoons, 


N. MIcKLEM 


The Legacy of Maimonides. By BEN Z10oN BoxsEerR. (New York : Philosophical Library. 
1950. . x + 128. Price $3.75). 


Dr. Bokser’s Legacy of Maimonides is a fresh indication of the modern revival of 
interest in medieval thought. The book opens with a brief account of Maimonides’s 
life and work, and then proceeds to discuss such principal topics as the problem created 
for the Middle Ages by the opposition between Aristotle and the Bible; the powers 
and limitations of human reason; the being and attributes of God; nature and mir- 
acle ; prophecy and revelation ; the exoteric and esoteric interpretations of Scripture ; 
the religions of mankind; divine providence and evil; ethics and politics; moral 
growth; and the final good. The treatment is occasionally discursive and on crucial 
points tends to lean too heavily on quotation. There are also repetitions, and subjects 
dealt with once are taken up again, not always with additional illumination, But there 
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are some happy phrases and reference to our own current controversies is not avoided, 
so that the book retains the reader’s interest. 

The title of the book derives from its last chapter, and this unfortunately would 
seem to be disappointing. The proper question is asked (p. 103): ‘Can Maimonides 
still guide us in the religious perplexities of our own time ?’, and due weight is given 
to Maimonides’s ‘ conviction that science is an essential stepping stone to religion’ 
(p. 104). We are also told, rightly, that ‘ the true significance of Maimonides was not 
in his utilisation of current scientific knowledge, but in his criticism of the philosophical 

eralisations that some thinkers drew from it’ (p. 105). But after we are brought to 
the point that our age, like that of Maimonides, suffers from a too easy naturalism, we 
are offered the following: ‘ In this cultural distortion man denies what is due God, 
but he also robs himself. For he has rejected a great and mighty friendship. Placed 
in the mansion of the universe which is his home, man has often been unable to under- 
stand its mysteries and to formulate the necessary rules of conduct by which he must 
live in it, thereby running into difficulty. So long as he felt assured that he was placed 
there by a Friend, he has been confident that he would eventually discover the clue to 
his happiness. Thus he is ever summoned to try again to continue his labours for the 
kind of world order which will give him peace. He has in any case the joyous sense 
of a great friendship, that there is someone who cares for him, to whom he may come 
with his problem, who will help him through his difficulty ’ (pp. 107-8). This view is 
of course not offered as that of Maimonides, nor is it necessarily wrong; but it does 
leave the uncomfortable impression that the main lesson taught by Maimonides has 
not been learned by his latest expositor. 

L. 


A Philosophy of Form. ‘Third edition, revised and enlarged. By E. I. Warxin. (Lon- 
don : Sheed & Ward. 1950. Pp. xxviii + 442. Price 21s). 


Perhaps the simplest way in which to characterise this work, which fifteen years 
after its original publication has now appeared in a revised edition, is to say that in it 
Mr. Watkin has tried to do for the philosophy of form what Whitehead tried in Process 
and Reality to do for the philosophy of organism. For this is philosophy on the grand 
scale. Such philosophy is unpopular to-day ; nevertheless even those who are sus- 
picious of system-building will find much in Mr. Watkin’s book which merits their 
attention. 

Mr. Watkin is a convinced adherent of the philosophia perennis, but he is very far 
from being a doctrinaire Thomist ; he suggests, in fact, that St. Thomas Aquinas was 
too strongly influenced by Aristotle and too neglectful of Plato, and his own affinities 
are in many respects with St. Bonaventura. His starting-point is the recognition in 
all finite beings of the duality of thisness and thusness ; he defines these as matter and 
form respectively and so, in contrast with St. Thomas, attributes a hylemorphic com- 
position to all finite beings, not excluding the angels. Form alone is strictly intelligible ; 
owing to the inherent deficiency of matter it follows that no finite being can fully express 
the forms it embodies or can be fully intelligible. Only in God are forms found in their 
purity, and only He is fully intelligible. This doctrine is expounded in detail in the 
opening chapter. 

In the second chapter Mr. Watkin remarks that we can enter into union with an 
object in two ways: either as a concretely existing thing, and this is vital union, or 
with some aspect of its nature, its form, and this is contemplation. ‘ Vital union attains 
matter and form in conjunction, contemplation apprehends form abstracted from 
matter’. Only in the case of union with God have we a vital union which is also a 
contemplation. 

The remainder of the first part of the book elaborates this metaphysical doctrine. 
Space will not permit of an adequate discussion here. We may, however, just note 
that it involves the consequence that all change is discontinuous; here Mr. Watkin 
appeals for support to quantum physics. We may also suggest that it is unfortunate 
that he has not turned his attention to M. Gilson’s thesis, so eloquently expounded in 
L’ Etre et V Essence, that the duality of essence and existence is metaphysically prior even 
to the duality of form and matter. The first part of the book concludes with a discussion 
of contemplation as the foundation of any healthy social order, and here Mr. Watkins 
subjects both the modern liberal and the totalitarian state to intense and damaging 
criticism. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the exposition of the four fundamental 
types of contemplation : axiological, speculative (subdivided into scientific and meta- 
physical), aesthetic, and religious. These are the sphere respectively of ethics, episte- 
mology, aesthetics, and mysticism. Neither in ethics nor in aesthetics will Mr. Watkin 
accept a subjectivist or a relativist doctrine ; he puts up a powerful defence of the view 
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that the differences between different individuals in their ethical and aesthetic judg- 
ments are due simply to the selectiveness and imperfection of their abstractive activity 
and not to any indeterminateness on the part of the forms abstracted. It is perhaps 
not irrelevant at this point to refer to Professor de Burgh’s strenuous insistence, in 
chapter IV of his posthumously published work The Life of Reason, on the view that 
art is a type of cognitive activity, though his angle of approach was of course very 
different from Mr. Watkin’s. In the chapter on speculative contemplation there is an 
interesting discussion of induction. ‘ Induction’, says Mr. Watkin, ‘is ‘‘ the process 
of inferring a general law or principle from the observation of particular instances ”, 
It can equally be reduced to a contemplative discrimination of form. Indeed only as 
such can it be justified’. This assertion would seem to receive some confirmation from 
the remarkable failure of recent logical empiricists to justify induction on a nominalistic 
and positivistic basis. The present reviewer may perhaps be pardoned for referring to 
a discussion of induction which has some affinities with that of Mr. Watkin in chapter 
VII of a book entitled He Who Is. 

The final chapter of Mr. Watkin’s work is on Religious Contemplation. In it he 
touches perforce upon a number of questions which are discussed more fully in his 
earlier work The Philosophy of Mysticism, a book which, incidentally, does not seem to 
have attracted nearly as much attention as it deserves. Here, of course, the divergence 
between Mr. Watkin’s position and that of most contemporary philosophers is seen at 
its clearest, but it is in fact fundamental to the whole of his discussion. For Mr. Watkin 
writes as a convinced orthodox Christian theist throughout. As he makes clear in his 
discussion of the cosmological argument in the chapter on speculative contemplation, 
for him the imperfect embodiment of forms in finite beings only becomes intelligible 
if those forms are understood as perfectly exemplified in God ; but it is contemplation 
and not discursive argumentation that reveals this. It is at this point that the gulf 
between the theist and the positivist of to-day yawns widest, and it is difficult to see 
how it can be bridged. For the very activity which the theist asserts to be necessary 
if God is to be apprehended as the ground of the world is an activity which to the posi- 
tivist appears to be a begging of the question at the start; while, on the other hand, 
the approach to the world which alone is accepted by the positivist as untainted with 
subjectivism is one which in the view of the theist excludes from consideration the 
world’s most fundamental characteristic. 

The first edition of Mr. Watkin’s book was published in 1935; not, as is stated in 
the revised edition, in 1938. The additions which have been made do not affect the 
substance of the argument and consist chiefly of references to writings that have appeared 
in the intervening period. There are a number of references to Professor Ayer, with 
whose views the teaching of present-day empiricism is perhaps too exclusively identi- 
fied. There are also some remarks about Professor Rhine, whose conclusions in para- 
psychology Mr. Watkin appears to consider as thoroughly substantiated. Some of 
the references to physics and mathematics might possibly be questioned. And Mr. 
Watkin makes severe demands on his readers, for his punctuation is unsystematic and 
his syntax frequently misleading. But the range of his interests is vast and his power 
of synthesis remarkable. If ever systematic metaphysics comes into its own again, 
A Philosophy of Form is one of the books that will have to be taken seriously. 

E. L. Mascatn 


A History of Autobiography in Antiquity. By Grorc Miscu. Translated in collaboration 
with the author by E. W. Dickes. (London : Routledge and Kegan Paul. Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 1950. Two vols. Pp. 
xii, 1-352; vi, 353-706. Price £2 2s Od). 


Autobiography is such a fruitful source for the student of moral ideas that he will 
approach this book with lively interest, but perhaps also with surprise, partly because 
he would hardly have expected ‘ antiquity’ to provide material for two substantial 
volumes, partly because he may doubt whether the pronounced individuality of auto- 
biographical works is compatible with there being any history of them which rises above 
a catalogue. What Dr. Misch has actually done, however, is to use autobiography to 
illustrate an underlying theme, namely the development of individual personality from 
Hesiod to Boethius. It is this which justifies his use of material like Heraclitus or 
Petronius which is not, in a strict sense, autobiography at all; and this too explains 
why in the end he has to recognise that autobiography as a literary genre was really 
created by St. Augustine, not indeed ex nihilo but out of the materials produced in those 
centuries of autobiographical pre-history which he has so indefatigably investigated 
in over 600 pages. 

His main concern is with the Greco-Roman world, although the introductory chapters 
deal with Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria, and there are occasional references to biblical 
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literature. Through the surviving corpus of classical literature he perambulates with 
a mastery which a reader may find enviable at first, but in the end overpowering. 
The German craving for completeness forces Dr. Misch to leave no fragment uninter- 

reted, sometimes with the eye of faith ; for instance, on the strength of a few lines in 
Sesomns as many pages are devoted to the lost work of Acilius Severus and it emerges 
from this examination as ‘ a great product of self-scrutiny ’. 

This imposing ‘ Who’s Who’ of all the known (and many of the unknown) auto- 
biographers in more than a millennium of ancient history is a monument of patient 
research ; it also breathes the spirit of Dilthey, who must have approved of the way 
in which his pupil could feel his way into the experience of his greater subjects and paint 
so vividly the portraits of their intellectual life. 

This English edition contains new material (especially about Julius Caesar and Plato, 
whose 7th Letter is analysed at length, although Dr. Misch thinks it spurious) which did 
not appear in the first two German editions (1907, 1931). The author’s thoroughness 
and his wide-ranging scholarship make this book a valuable work of reference, but a 
reader who finds himself overwhelmed by details craves for summaries of the argument, 
signposts to tell him not only where he is going but whence he has come ; and he will 
miss these guides all the more if his interests happen to be primarily philosophical 
rather than literary. 

T. M. Knox 


Ideological Differences and World Order. Studies in the Philosophy and Science of the 
World’s Cultures. Edited by F.S8.C. NortHrop. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. xii + 486. English price 
30s). 


The task of reviewing this book, which must have been difficult in any case because 
of its wide scope and varied contents, has been made all the more difficult because of 
the great difference of quality between one contribution and another, and because 
some of the writers appear to have lost touch at times with the book’s main objective. 
This is defined as the examination of (a) the ideological differences which present ob- 
stacles to the goal of world order, and (6) the methods suggested by the contemporary 
social sciences and the philosophy of culture for the removal of these obstacles. The 
Introductory Preface says truly that if existing institutions and proposals for world 
order are to become effective, studies of the kind undertaken in this book are a necessary 
step towards success. Nevertheless, a survey of the book’s contents suggests that 
attention has been somewhat unevenly divided between the various social sciences. 
Economics certainly seems to have received less than the attention which it deserves 
in such a context. It is true that the emphasis of the book is on the power of ideas 
rather than institutions and governmental processes, but the impact of economics on 
social, cultural and even philosophical ideas is hardly less than that of physical science 
itself, if, indeed, there is any meaning nowadays in the assignment of separate roles and 
influences to these disciplines. Although such chapters as those on Meta-Anthropology 
and the Philosophy of the Navaho Indians are both interesting and valuable, the reader 
cannot avoid the feeling that they are somewhat too specialised for a book of this kind 
and not as directly relevant to its main purpose as he could wish. 

The outstanding contribution is Professor Bridgman’s Chapter on The Potential 
Intelligent Society of the Future. He is concerned with certain changes which might occur 
‘in the general atmosphere of human affairs’ if ‘ scientific tendencies ’ are allowed to 
proceed to their logical conclusions. He says that ‘ intelligence, when it operates in 
certain fields and on certain types of material, uses methods which we call scientific ; 
but when operating in other fields and on other subject matter must use methods which 
recognisably have much in common with the methods of science. . . The development 
of science during the last few centuries is, I believe, only the beginning of an evolution 
of our still primitive intelligence, which will be accelerated if we take to heart the lessons 
of science’. He applies this dictum to the study of certain factors which are of the 
essence of the present world problem, tolerance for example, the achievement of which 
may present even greater difficulties in the future than it has done in the past. He 
on to discuss ‘ our essential intellectual isolation, or limited intellectual adaptability 
to the universe ’ which ‘ is not intrinsically friendly to our minds—it is neutral’ and 
argues that we can find ‘ no more potent agent of improvement than the finding of the 
true place of religion and the clarification of the meaning of its concepts’. He thinks 
that scientific humanism may be an adumbration of the solution of the problem of our 
adaptability to the universe and of religion generally, though, even so, he thinks ‘ that 
the movement still leans too heavily on a feeling of the friendliness of the universe ’. 

Professor Northrop’s own chapter, Ideological Man in His Relation to Scientifically 
Known Natura] Man is, rightly, the unifying focus of the whole book, and is important 
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and even exciting in spite of the difficult form of language used. The purpose of his 
chapter as stated in his own words is ‘an examination . . . . of the relation between 
ideological factors and biological factors in human behaviour and its attendant cultural 
institutions, in the light of intuitive, introspective, radical scientific empiricism and of 
contemporary neurological and behavioristic psychological science ’. Professor Northrop 
goes on to say that ‘ cultural Institutions are, in part at least, the result of human 
behaviour. Human behaviour is conditioned by neurological processes. Comparative 
neurology shows that the nervous systems of men in so-called primitive cultures are 
practically identical with those of men in so-called more sophisticated cultures. It 
follows, therefore, that any conclusions which we reach concerning the relation of ideas 
to nervous systems will hold for any people in any culture ’. 

This, of course, does not take us very far, and in itself would seem to point to some- 
thing very like a purely mechanical theory of human behaviour to the exclusion of the 
latter’s aesthetic and spiritual elements. These, naturally, Professor Northrop does 
not overlook (and they are well treated in the preceding chapter Man and Culture by 
Professor Romero of Buenos Aires), but he does stress the connection between ‘ philo- 
sophical ideologies ’ and ‘ human nervous systems and human behaviour ’. In elaborat- 
ing this point, he discusses the relationship between human behaviour and philosophic 
doctrines concerning universals and particulars and concludes that ‘ scientifically verified 
knowledge of biological and other natural systems provides no meaning for purposes, 
for universals, or for human behaviour which is a response to and specified as to its 
form by a temporally persistent normative social theory’. To explain this, Professor 
Northrop gives us a highly technical account of the work of McCulloch and Pitts on 
the ‘ neuron nets’ of the human nervous system to show how ‘ an abstract normative 
social theory can, if it gets into a nervous system (italics mine) so as to define the form 
of its activity, determine the pattern of firing of motor neurons; and so, literally, 
causally, and neurologically determine an overt, objective, social and institutional 
fact ’. 

If all this is true, then the time is surely coming when it will be possible to propagate 
social, philosophical and other ideas by surgical operations, and the controlling author- 
ities of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World will have to look to their laurels. It really 
does seem to foreshadow the carrying of the conflict between Russian ideology and 
American technology into realms of crazy fantusy. For there is no getting away from 
the implications of Professor Northrop’s interpretation of the consequences of McCulloch 
and Pitts’ work. The neuron nets of the nervous system which determine the reception, 
connection and functioning of ideas and so determine behaviour, and through behaviour, 
institutions of all kinds, are mechanical systems complete with ‘ negative feedback 
mechanisms’ and form ‘ reverberating circuits’ by which ‘ overt behaviour can be 
tri 

Peds justice to the contents of this book would require the space afforded by another 
book, for this is a valuable collection of essays, uneven in character though they be and 
unevenly divided between the subjects which claim attention in such a work. Dean 
Roscoe Pound’s Chapter ‘Toward a New Jus Gentium’ is frankly disappointing as 
coming from such an eminent authority. It deals too much in clichés and sweeping 
assertions. ‘ The next step forward is a world order’, he says at the outset of his dis- 
cussion. But that is just what the next step forward is not. There must be many steps 
between the present position and a world order, and the writer’s central suggestion that 
‘a background of universality ’ must be provided by education before the world order 
ean be formed does not help us very much. In fact it brings us up against the most 
formidable of all the problems which face a world order, namely the persistent propaga- 
tion of nationalist-particularist ideologies by education. For the kind of education 
postulated here it appears that a world order is a necessary precondition. 

On the other hand, Chiang Yee’s chapter on The Philosophical Basis of Chinese 
Painting is one of the most valuable contributions the reviewer has seen to the study 
of the connection between the aesthetic, philosophical and practical activities of mind. 
It is a gem which should on no account be overlooked. Lord Lindsay’s chapter on 
The Philosophy of the British Labour Government is catholic in its sweep and says some 
weighty things but misses its full effect by the virtual ignoring of the practical conse- 
quences of some aspects of the philosophy which he outlines, 

JoHN CoaTMAN 


Die geistigen Grundlagen der Staats- und Wirtschaftsformen. By Dr. Freurx Kuezt- 
Norsere. (Vienna: Springer Verlag. 1950. Pp. iii + 35. Price 7s). 


The scope of this pamphlet of approximately 16,000 words is wider than the title 
suggests. e author himself makes this clear in his preface. ‘ Ihr Umkreis’ he says 
* beschrankt sich nicht bloss auf die geistigen Grundlagen des Staats- und Wirtschaftsformen, 
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sondern beriihrt . . . nahezu alle Grundfragen der Menschheit .. .’ This, of course, is a 
big order for so small a vehicle as a pamphlet of these dimensions, particularly when we 
find ourselves embarked straightaway upon the familiar theme of what we are to do 
with the spiritual wilderness into which the two world wars, and particularly the second, 
have transformed our world. We face at once the problem of the value of the individual 
and the changes which have taken place in the philosophical foundations of social life. 
In true continental fashion Professor Klezl-Norberg sets out and discusses the antithesis 
‘ Individualismus—Universalismus’ in the social sciences and its obvious parallelism 
with the philosophic antithesis ‘ Nominalismus— Realismus ’. The theme broadens into 
a general discussion of the types of polities, showing how the Platonic and Aristotelian 
categories have been broadly taken over by later political philosophy but have been 
gradually condensed into the two major categories of democracy and despotism. The 
hilosophical foundations of modern democracy are defined and this part of the pamphlet 
is worth reading for the author’s derivation and catalogue of the eleven ‘ wichtige Frei- 
heitsbegriffe ’, which he elaborates and discusses. Anyhow ‘ Der Kern dieses Gefiiges ist 
wohl in einem universalistischen Prinzip zu suchen, das bei der Aufstellung der obersten 
Werte nicht mehr von den einzelnen Individuen, sondern von einer Ganzheit ausgeht, die 
durch den Staat oder das Volk reprdsentiert wird’. This is inevitably true in modern 
conditions, but is, nevertheless, not a thing to be accepted passively. But the very 
discussion of the economico-political situation of present-day civilisation which 
ollows gives us no great reason for believing that the position and value of the individual 

vis a vis the collectivity of society will be improved. 

JoHN CoATMAN 


Philosophen-Lexikon. Handwérterbuch der Philosophie nach Personen. Verfasst und 
herausgegeben von WERNER ZIEGENFUSS und GERTRUD JuNG. Vol. ii, L-Z. (Ber- 
lin: de Gruyter. 1950. Pp. 958. Price DM. 45). 


The editors and the publishers are to be congratulated on having brought this 
useful work of reference to a conclusion. It is no small achievement to have produced 
a competent dictionary of philosophers from Anathon Aall to Ulrich Zwingli or from 
Thales to Sartre, and to have provided for each of them a biography, a bibliography, 
and a summary of his work. The book is particularly rich in information about contin- 
ental philosophers of the last hundred years, so that it contains matter not readily 
available elsewhere. The first edition of a work of this kind could not be impeccable, 
and a few criticisms may therefore be made in the hope that they may be of use in the 
preparation of the new edition to which the publishers look forward. 

The term ‘ philosopher ’ is apparently to be understood in a very wide sense. Lord 
Avebury, Poe, Rilke, Wordsworth, 8. Zweig all appear as ‘ philosophers’; and the 
trouble is that if the net is to be cast as wide as this, there is no obvious principle avail- 
able for excluding any serious writer on anything. If the entries were pruned, more 
space could be given to important philosophers who have not written in German. It 
is odd, for example, to include J. A. Smith and C. B. Upton (giving more space to the 
latter) and to exclude Prichard, Laird, and Sir David Ross. The bibliographies have 
sometimes been compiled with insufficient knowledge. Under Proclus, for example, 
there is no mention of E. R. Dodds; while under Plato there is no book of Taylor’s 
except Platonism (1927), and the haphazard array of German articles and dissertations 
of the last two decades is a poor substitute for a reference to the standard editions of 
the Dialogues. 

It would be a great advantage if, in revising this work, the editors could have the 
more important bibliographies revised by specialists, and if they would submit to some 
scholar in each foreign country the articles on his fellow-countrymen so that he could 
suggest additions or excisions and adjust the amount of space allowed to each philosopher 
according to his relative importance. 

T. M. Knox 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Scots Philosophical Club met in Edinburgh on January 12th and 
13th. On the second day a paper on ‘ Metaphor and Truth in Religion ’ by 
the Rev. W. Montgomery Watt, Lecturer in Arabic in the University of 
Edinburgh, was read and discussed in his absence owing to illness. 

The Club met again in Aberdeen on May 18th and 19th. On the second 
day Dr. W. Bednarowski, Mr. A. G. N. Flew and Professor D. M. MacKinnon 


contributed to a symposium on ‘ Negation ’, and Mr. P. L. Heath opened a — 


discussion on ‘ The Appeal to Ordinary Language ’. 


Dr. A. J. Toynbee of London has been appointed Gifford Lecturer in 
the University of Edinburgh for 1952-3 and 1953-4. 


The generosity of a number of American scholars has made it possible 
for the Review or MerTapuysics to continue and to expand its offer to make 
free subscriptions available to libraries not now in a position to pay for it, 
and in addition to accept a limited number of individual subscriptions at 
a cost of 14/-, or one third of the usual rate. Complete sets of back issues are 
in short supply and are available only to libraries at the usual rate of £3 11s 
6d ($10.00) per volume. Those interested in this offer are asked to com- 
municate with the Managing Editor, The Review of Metaphysics, 201 Linsly 
Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


The Institut Supérieur de Philosophie at the Catholic University of 
Louvain proposes in October 1951 to celebrate the centenary of Cardinal 
Mercier’s birth. It also invites subscriptions towards a capital endowment 
for a Mercier Chair to be founded at the Institut. 


In order that future volumes of THE PHILOsoPpHICAL QUARTERLY may 
correspond with calendar years, the first volume will run on until the end 
of 1951 and will, therefore, include the first five issues. An index and a 
table of contents for Volume I will be provided with the October issue. 


